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asym Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York state. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 

Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 

Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 

Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. These are 
entirely independent of the technical reports and do not affect 
ratings. 








—_ Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet giving product ratings and designed for quick 
reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which $ .60 is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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©=Several CU members have written in asking for gas 
mask reports. It isn’t so funny. If there were a European 
CU it would necessarily be featuring gas mask tests these 
days. Greatest flaw in gas masks is that no one can eat 
with them on, and infants require frequent feeding—gas 
raid or no gas raid. London apartment hunters now ask 
first: “What kind of bomb-shelter facilities do you offer?” 


®7 Speaking of death, the average number of funerals per 
year per undertaker in the U. S. is only 51—less than one 
a week. Average cost of funerals in families of moderate 
income, according to John C. Gebhart, author of “Funeral 
Costs,” was $363 in 1928. Of this sum, only $51.89 was 
used to cover the merchandise—casket, etc. Balance was 
used to maintain heavy overhead, including graft. Dead or 
alive, the poor consumer pays and pays. 


"According to Medical Economics, a recent survey of 
drug stores in the U. S. shows that about 15% of druggists 
substitute cheaper ingredients in prescriptions for more 
expensive ones. 


© According to Dr. Elizabeth C. Tandy of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Dep’t of Labor, maternal mortality among 
Negro women is 96 per 10,000 live births. White women 
suffer a rate of 55 per 10,000. Cause of this tremendous 
difference is lack of medical care (are you interested, Dr. 
Fishbein?). Dr. Tandy asserts that less than half of all 
Negro live births are attended by physicians. In the deep 
South only one out of every five Negro mothers obtains 
medical assistance. 


= A recent issue of the Journal of the A.M.A., incidentally, 
contains an interesting reply to the following query from 
a Maryland doctor: “In the April [1937] issue of Con- 
sumers Union there is an article on Aminopyrine. Will 
you kindly inform me whether the use of this drug is as 
dangerous as this article indicates?” In answer, the Journal 
states, . in the light of present knowledge the informa- 
tion in the article mentioned is essentially correct . . 
physicians now use aminopyrine with caution, usually ac- 
companied by careful checking of the blood picture. . . 
it would appear that it is not safe to use aminopyrine and 
its combinations under any condition . . . ” [see Buying 
Guide for a list of products containing aminopyrine]. 


© How are things in your state? During April, 1938, the 
Indiana State Board of Health made routine sanitary in- 
spections of 468 dairy product establishments; 40 rated 
“good,” 172 rated “fair,” 193 rated “poor” and 63 “bad.” 
What has the dairy industry to say for itself? 
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NY child quickly learns not to touch 
A a hot stove. Then he grows up into 
a sun-bathing adult and, likely as not, 
burns himself miserably year after 
year. Along with mad dogs and Eng- 
lishmen, the sun worshippers go out 
in the midday sun and come back with 
bad burns which not only banish sleep 
and comfort, but not infrequently re- 
sult in acute illness and serious skin 
disorders. 

One reason for such doings is that 
the definite benefits of exposure to 
sunshine have been highly over-em- 
phasized in comparison with the equal- 
ly definite dangers of over-indulgence. 

Except for albinos and many red- 
heads, most of us can acquire a tan. 
The obvious way to do it is to start 
with short exposures and gradually in- 
crease them. This, however, is easier 
said than done by city dwellers whose 
opportunities for sun-bathing are usu- 
ally limited to occasional week ends 
and who like to make the most of any 
chance to. be outdoors. Preparations 
which have come on the market in the 
past few years as sunburn preventives 
are a boon to such people; but they 
must be effective. 

The labels of 27 of the 33 chemical 
preventives tested by CU stated that 
they “prevented burning” or “filtered 
out painful rays.” (Several of the best 
ones carried the most cautious claims.) 
In actual efficacy, they varied from 
poor to excellent. 

While almost all the preparations 
were found to offer some protection, 
many of them would be quite inade- 
quate, even if renewed frequently, to 
keep moderately sensitive skins from 
burning badly under prolonged ex- 
posure. 

Since it is not possible to get a tan 
if none of the burning rays penetrate 
to the skin, many manufacturers make 
their preparations with a_ limited 
screening effect. The system has the 
obvious disadvantage that the sun 
bather has no accurate way of know- 
ing just how much protection he can 
expect. 
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What Should a 
Good Sunburn 
Preventive Do? 


CU’s tests show that they 


vary widely in effectiveness 


im) a 


A RECORD 


... Of the effectiveness of several sun- 
burn preventives as shown by the spec- 
trograph. The top and bottom bands 
are pictures of the spectrum of the 
light from an iron arc. The other bands 
show the spectrum of the same light 
passed through thin layers of various 
sunburn preventives. That part of the 
spectrum lying between 29 and 32 on 
the scale includes the worst of the burn- 
ing rays, which an effective preventive 
cuts out. Contrast the relative effective- 
ness of the brands yourself. Going 
down from the top: first band, iron arc 
light; second, Squibb Sunburn Cream 
(NYC) ; third, Squibb (Calif.); fourth, 
Noil; fifth, Noxzema Suntan Oil; sixth, 
Sunfoe Lotion; seventh, Daggett and 
Ramsdell Perfect Sun Brown Oil; 
eighth, Conti Beach Tan Oil. 





0 determine how completely these 
E sestlae filter out the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays which cause burning, 
CU made both spectrographic and skin 
tests. In the spectrographic test a 
layer of each preparation the thickness 
of tinfoil (0.001 in.) was placed in a 
quartz cell through which light from 
an iron arc was passed. (Quartz, unlike 
window glass, does not prevent the 
passage of ultra-violet rays.) The spec- 
trum obtained from this light was pho- 
tographed and the pictures clearly 
showed the extent to which the burn- 
ing ultra-violet rays were absorbed by 
each preparation. Skin tests were made 
as they have been made by CU pre- 
viously. 

The results of the two tests correlated 
well with one outstanding exception. 
Dorothy Gray Sunburn Cream showed 
only a little absorption in the spectro- 
graphic test, and yet was found satis- 
factory in skin tests. It is possible that 
the action of sunlight on this prepara- 
tion changes it to an efficient screen 
under conditions of actual use. It is 
listed as satisfactory. CU would ap- 
preciate hearing of any experiences 
that members may have with this prep- 
aration. 

Several preparations included in the 
test are marketed with no actual claims 
that they prevent burns. Instead they 
express or imply that they contribute 
to the achievement of a beautiful tan. 
CU knows of no preparation that will 
speed the normal process of tanning. 
Actually most of the products so adver- 
tised did just what might be expected 
of them—allowed free access to the 
skin of the ultra-violet rays! Pity the 
poor person who uses them to get a tan 
without burning. 

Sunburn remedies are not the same 
as preventives. Those preparations of- 
fered only as treatment for burns were 
not included in this test. 

The tested preparations included 
oils, alcoholic solutions, greases and 
lotions, Nearly all left unsightly stains 
or oily spots on white cotton or wool. 
Most of these, however, washed out 


3 


fairly well even when washing was 
deferred for five days. The cottons were 
boiled and rubbed in neutral soap and 
water. The woolens were washed by 
hand in warm water with neutral soap. 
Note is made in the ratings of those 


preparations which left 
stains after such treatment. 

For people with skin so sensitive 
that sunburn causes serious injury, CU 
recommends the Salol formula, which 
has a sticky lanolin base very difficult 
to remove. It can be made up by a 
druggist. Commercial preparations list- 
ed above the Salol formula in the 
ratings should give nearly equal pro- 
tection and are recommended for most 
people, inasmuch as lanolin is un- 
pleasant to use. 


permanent 


HE danger of a bad burn is greater 
4 prea the water than elsewhere be- 
cause of the reflection of ultra-violet 
rays from sand and water. Even beach 
umbrellas do not provide complete 
protection against such reflection. If 
you don’t want to put on your clothing 
after the first 15 minutes of your first 
visit to the beach, use a highly absorp- 
tive sunburn preventive and keep your- 
self covered with it. Notice the direc- 
tions on the container; many prepara- 
tions are water-soluble and must be 
reapplied after each swim and after 
profuse perspiration. Don’t let a murky 
or foggy day deceive you into abandon- 
ing your precautions. It is quite pos- 
sible to get badly burned on such days 
despite the apparent absence of sun- 
shine. 

Remember that the same preparation 
can give different results on different 
skins. The effectiveness of any prepa- 
ration is influenced by the amount and 
kind of chemical filter used, the sensi- 
tivity of the individual skin, the length 
of exposure, the time of day, and the 
atmospheric conditions. 


ROUPS are listed in order of merit. 

Within each group, the brands are 
listed in order of price. It must be re- 
membered that it is possible in many 
cases to buy more economically in 
larger quantities. Weights are given 
in the listings as found to the nearest 
half ounce. 

Discretion in limiting first exposures 
to strong sunlight is absolutely essen- 
tial even when the most effective sun- 
burn preventives on the market are 
being used. 
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Acceptable 


The following brands absorb all or 
nearly all of the rays which are known 
to cause burns: 


Squibb Sunburn Cream (E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, NYC). 43¢ for 3 oz. 

Mulsitan (R. L. Watkins Co., NYC). 
35¢ for 2 oz. 

Noil (Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y.). 59¢ for 3 oz. Stain 
hard to remove from cotton and 
wool. Warning on label against get- 
ting in eyes or on clothing. 

Kwik Tan (distributed by Nyal Co., 
Detroit). 39¢ for 1% oz. 

Quinlan Sunburn Lotion (Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan, NYC). $1 for 4 oz. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Perfect Sun 
Lotion (Daggett & Ramsdell, NYC). 
$1 for 31% oz. See below for Daggett 
& Ramsdell Perfect Sun Brown Oil. 

Ardena Sun-Pruf Cream (Elizabeth 
Arden, NYC). $1 for 3 oz. 

Xpose Sun Tan Cream (Walgreen 
Co., Chicago). 49¢ for 11% oz. See 
below for Xpose Sun Tan Oil. 

Lehn & Fink Sunburn Preventive 
(Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J.). 45¢ for 1 oz. 

Salol Ointment (prepared by drug- 
gist). Should cost about 75¢ for 4 oz. 
Formula: 10 grams Salol; dissolve 
in least possible amount of liquid 
petrolatum or albolene; make up 
to 100 grams of ointment in anhy- 
drous lanolin. Very greasy. Odor 
objectionable. Recommended only 
for exceptionally sensitive skins be- 
cause the lanolin will not wash off. 


Skin tests have shown the following 
cream to be as good as brands listed 
above, although spectrographic data 
did not confirm these findings. 


Dorothy Gray Sunburn Cream 
(Dorothy Gray Salons, NYC). $1 


for 4 oz. 


The following brands absorb all of 
the rays which produce the severest 
burns. They do let through some rays 
which will at least redden, if not 
burn, a sensitive person under long 
exposure. However, because these rays 
produce proportionately high amounts 
of tanning, these brands should be 
satisfactory to those who tan readily. 


Gaby Greaseless Suntan Lotion 
(Gaby, Philadelphia). 39¢ for 4 oz. 
Stains hard to remove from wool. 





Noxzema Suntan Oil (Noxzema 
Chemical Co., Baltimore). 39¢ for 
3 oz. 

Sunfoe Lotion (Schieffelin & Co., 
NYC). 45¢ for 214 oz. 

Sun Tan Oil (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
75¢ for 3 oz. 

Almay Sunburn Preventive (A\- 
may Pharmaceutical Corp., NYC). 
$1 for 4 oz. Stains hard to remove 
from wool and cotton. Label carries 
warning about staining, and formula 
of the product. No skin tests made. 
Dispenser-type opening which should 
minimize waste from spillage. 

Skol (Skol Co., Inc., NYC). 50¢ for 


2 oz. 


The following brands partially ab- 
sorb most of the burning rays. While 
the efficacy of these brands varies con- 
siderably, all give less protection than 
brands in the two previous groups. 


Mystic DeLuxe Sun Tan Oil (dis- 
tributed by Rubber San Products, 
Inc.. NYC). 10¢ for 2 oz. Stains 
hard to remove from wool and cot- 
ton. 

Miami Tan Sun Oil (Hampden Sales 
Assn., NYC). 10¢ for 114 oz. 

CD Anti-Sun Lotion ( Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc.. NYC). 30¢ for 
4 oz. 

Plat-Num Sun Tan Oil (Plat-Num 
Laboratories, NYC). 10¢ for 114 oz. 

Gypsy Tan Lotion (United Drug Co., 
Boston). 49¢ for 314 oz. Dispenser- 
type opening. 

Xpose Sun Tan Oil. 49¢ for 314 oz. 

Norwich Sun Tan Oil (Norwich 
Pharmacal Co.). 49¢ for 3 oz. 

Gypsy Sun Tan Cream. 60¢ for 4 oz. 

Noxzema’s Greaseless Suntan Lo- 
tion. 55¢ for 3 oz. No skin tests 
made. 

Conti Beach-Tan Oil (Conti, NYC). 
15¢ for 1 oz. 

Squibb Sun Tan Lotion. 29¢ for 
1% oz. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Perfect Sun 
Brown Oil. 49¢ for 2 oz. 


Not Acceptable 


The following do not screen out any 
appreciable amount of the burning 
rays: 


Madame Carree Sun Tan Oil (Ma- 
dame Carree, NYC). 19¢ for 71% oz. 

Vale Florida Sun-Tan Oil (Vale 
Co., NYC). 49¢ for 7 oz. 
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Have a Cigarette . . . 


Taste and chemical tests 


of 35 brands provide 


some data, presented 


ARTICULAR People Prefer Pall 
Pras With Tobacco Experts It’s 
Luckies, tired people get a “lift” from 
Camels, and irritable folk are advised 
to smoke Philip Morris. If you were an 
irritable and particular tobacco expert 
needing a lift occasionally you might 
feel it advisable to carry all four 
brands in your pockets. Or you might 
give up smoking. 

If you are just an ordinary cigarette 
smoker, you are probably wedded to 
one brand, and you may remain so no 
matter what CU or any one else says. 
On the other hand, if you are not too 
susceptible to the hypnosis of advertis- 
ing, you will probably try some other 
brands and may change to a cheaper 
one that really is “just as good.” 


HERE are about a hundred cigarette 

factories in the United States, and 
a good many of them produce a variety 
of brands. 

For some companies it is a profitable 
business. The “Big Three”—Liggett & 
Myers (Chesterfield), R. J. Reynolds 
(Camel) and American Tobacco 
(Lucky Strike)—had each in 1937 a 
net profit of between 20 and 30 million 
dollars.' For the Federal Government 
the business is even more profitable. 
The production for 1937 was over 160 
billion cigarettes, an all-time record. 
Federal taxes to the tune of $3 per 
1,000 cigarettes, or 6¢ per package of 
20, provide the Treasury in Washing- 
ton with about half a billion dollars a 
year, more than the excise on liquor, 
and about half as much as corporation 
and individual income taxes combined. 

The cigarette industry is conducted 
behind unusually tightly closed doors. 
In spite of apparent competition, there 





‘Fourth company in the industry is P. 
Lorillard, whose leading brand is Old Gold. 
But it does not touch its three big rivals in 
either sales or profits. 
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DRAWINGS BY GARDNER REA 


is close cooperation between the big 
companies, the first three of which, 
thirty years ago, were all operating be- 
neath the one roof of J. B. Duke’s enor- 
mous trust. Upon the products of this 
giant industry, cherished as a source 
of revenue by the Federal Government, 
by many states, and by some cities— 
but unregulated as to quality by any 
of them—Consumers Union has been 
asked by many subscribers to pass 
technical judgment. 

What have we been able to do? Not 
too much. Our investigations have led 
to the following prime conclusions: 

1. There is little difference percepti- 


herewith, on one of the 
most widely used and most 


misrepresented of products 


ble between the various brands of any 
one type of cigarette. 

2. Cigarette smoking is probably 
slightly deleterious to the human ma- 
chine. 

3. None of the popularly advertised 
brands appears to be more harmful 
than any of the others. 

4. If you are going to smoke, buy 
the cheapest brand of the type you 
prefer. 


N spite of many careful experiments, 
little has been discovered about the 
precise physiological effects of smoking. 
It is well known that tobacco contains 
nicotine—a poison. Other harmful sub- 
stances, including carbon monoxide, 
ammonia, pyridine, prussic acid, 
wood alcohol, collidine, formaldehyde, 
tars, lead and arsenic, are either pres- 
ent in tobacco or are fermed when 
tobacco is burned. The consensus to- 
day, however, is that the major harm- 
ful constituent is nicotine. 

Certainly nicotine is a poison to 
beast and man. And some of the nic- 
otine that tobacco contains is carried 
in the smoke of a burning cigarette, 
still unchanged. Some of the nicotine 
in the smoke is absorbed by the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. Some more is 
absorbed by the lungs. How harmful is 
this very small amount of a definite 
poison? 

Much controversy has arisen from 
this apparently simple question. Wish- 
ful thinking on the part of smokers, 
and the obvious bias of cigarette manu- 
facturers, as well as of the “scientists” 
whom they directly or indirectly sub- 
sidize, have provided many an answer 
of “not harmful at all, but bene- 
ficial.” Professional and amateur kill- 
joys, taking the other extreme, have at 
one time or another blamed on tobacco 
in general, and cigarettes in particular, 





half the ills—moral, mental and phy- 
sical—that human flesh is heir to. 
There is no question but that the first 
smoke of tobacco makes many people 
ill, which may be accepted as evidence 
that tobacco is poisonous. The fact that 
the body certain 
amount of tolerance to the toxic sub- 


soon acquires a 
stances is by no means proof that they 
are no longer toxic. So many patholog- 
ical ‘conditions have been laid at to- 
bacco’s door by honest doctors, only to 
be taken away again by equally honest 
that it would be futile to 
enumerate many of them. There are, 
which 


doctors. 


however, cases on record in 
smoking in excess has appeared to 
favor development of diseases of thé 
blood vessels, gastro-enteritis, gastric 
and duodenal ulcers, chronic bronchitis, 
optic neuritis, insomnia and other ail- 
ments. Apparently most of these dis- 
turbances induced by excessive smok- 
ing tend to clear up on discontinuance 
of the tobacco. Because of possible in- 
toxication of the child, nursing mothers 
should avoid smoking, or if they must 
smoke, the less the better. 


NBIASED scientists have tried to 
U determine the harmfulness of 
smoking and have tried, on the whole, 
in vain. The opinion of a large share 
of medical experts can be summarized 
statements of Dr. Walter L. 
Mendenhall, research pharmacologist, 
in the Harvard Health Talk on Tobacco 
(Harvard University Press, 1930) : 

“Is tobacco harmful? This can be 
very satisfactorily answered to every- 
... by saying, ‘No and Yes!’ If a 
man or woman uses tobacco in modera- 


in the 


one 


tion, he or she may live as long, be as 
happy and free from disease as a 
If a 


man or a woman uses tobacco in ex- 


neighbor who does not indulge. 


cess, he or she may suffer disorders or 
may die sooner than a neighbor who 
does not indulge.” 

Dealing with the subject more specifi- 
cally, Raymond Pearl of Johns Hop- 
kins University, a biological statis- 
tician, has found that non-smokers live 
slightly longer than moderate smokers, 
and that moderate smokers in turn live 
considerably longer than heavy smok- 
But whether the considerably 
higher death rate of the heavy smokers 
is due to the smoking, or to the phy- 
sical and emotional factors which 
might possibly encourage heavy smok- 
ing, Pearl does not say. 


ers. 








WHICH IS WHICH? 


The tobacco of these two 15¢ brands looks alike—and tastes alike. CU tests 

showed that most smokers not only cannot distinguish between 15¢ brands of 

the same type, but are equally incapable of distinguishing between 15¢ and 

10¢ brands. Moral: if you're a devotee of one of the 15-centers and want. to 
save money, forget what the ads tell you and try a cheaper brand. 


Whatever the effect of tobacco, its 
Would-be 


Volsteads can have small hope of fight- 


use is firmly established. 
ing against the current, swollen as it 
is by advertising at its best—or worst. 
ROM New Hampshire south to Flor- 
Fia and west to Minnesota tobacco 
fields grow green each year. The plants 
in different regions are of slightly dif- 
ferent varieties, the soils are different, 
the climates are different, and the care 
given the plants varies. The result is a 
variety of kinds and qualities. 
“Curing” or drying is done by the 
farmer, and by very different methods 
in different regions, which lead to even 
greater differences in the product at 
the time it is sold. In some areas the 
leaf is dried in the sun (little of this 
kind of leaf is used in cigarettes, how- 
ever) ; elsewhere, the leaves are hung in 
the smoke of fires kindled on the dirt 
floors of the barns. The result of this 
method is a very dark leaf, called “fire- 
cured.” Burley is the light brown to- 
bacco of Kentucky and Tennessee, air- 
dried in barns without artificial heat 
(so-called “White Burley” is used in 
cigarettes). Principally from North 
Carolina comes the “Virginia bright 
leaf” or “flue-cured” tobacco, whose 
very light brown, almost yellow color 


results from rapid drying in barns that 
are heated but free from smoke. Mary- 
land tobacco is cured the same way as 
Burley and burns more evenly than 
any other American tobacco. 

It was the “Virginia bright leaf,” as 
the English call it, or “flue-cured,” as 
it is known to the American trade, that 
was used straight to make the cigarettes 
smoked in America for many years. 

Modern advertising cut its teeth on 
cigarettes of this type and by 1903 it 
had pushed consumption up to about 
three billion a year. Meanwhile Turkey 

including in those days Syria and 
Macedonia—had begun to grow tobacco 
which Egypt, never a tobacco-raising 
country, bought to manufacture into 
cigarettes for export.* In order to com- 
pete 
American manufacturers began to im- 
port Turkish tobacco themselves and 
Turkish cigarettes made in this coun- 
try remained in vogue until the World 
War. 

Then the manufacture of blended 
cigarettes was begun (Fatima was the 
first). Today, so successful and inten- 


with the Egyptian cigarettes, 


"Turkish tobacco, although grown from 
stock which originally came from America, 
has undergone considerable modification in 
its new environment. Its 3-inch leaf is only 
about one-fifth as long as the American leaf, 
and the taste of its smoke is very different. 
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sive has their promotion been, we 
smoke 160 billion cigarettes a year, of 
which the great majority, as alike as 
two peas in a pod, are “American 


blend.” 


HE American blend is a varying 

mixture approximating 50% flue- 
cured ( Virginia bright leaf), 30% Bur- 
ley, 15% Turkish, and 5% Maryland. 
The American leaves, after purchase 
from the farmer, are packed tightly in 
half-ton hogsheads and left to age for 
about two years. Next, the Burley 
(which is particularly absorbent) and 
sometimes the flue-cured, are impreg- 
nated with fluid—a 
solution of glycerine, sugar and cer- 
tain flavoring materials. 

The glycerine and sugar are used to 


water 


“casing” 


keep the cigarette from becoming too 
dry.’ The other flavorings give taste to 
the tobacco and, more important, that 
aroma so evident when a pack is 
opened. Some kinds of flavoring are in- 
corporated in the casing fluid, some 
added later in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. Cigarette companies use millions 
of pounds of maple syrup a year. 
Licorice, Mapleine, chocolate, honey, 
oil of cloves, and menthol are among 
the added to 
cigarette tobacco. 

The small, delicate Turkish leaves 
are not ordinarily stemmed, nor im- 
pregnated with casing fluid. They are 
simply moistened and then mixed with 
the American leaves after these have 
been treated. Finally the leaves are all 
cut together, dried, and fed into the 
cigarette-making machines. The “toast- 
ing” of which Luckies boast appears to 
be nothing more than the final drying 
which all cigarette 
through; possibly the temperature may 
be a little higher. However, tests show 
no unusual features in their tobacco. 

Flavoring imparts smell and taste to 
the tobacco. But it has no appreciable 
effect on the smell or taste of the 
smoke, as judged either by the smoker 


*The manufacturers of Philip Morris (the 
Philip Morris Co. is the oldest cigarette com- 
pany in the world) lay great stress in their 
advertising upon their substitution of glycol 
for glycerine. The aura of science surround- 
ing their “proofs” that this makes a less ir- 
ritating smoke, does not convince many 
toxicologists that they are valid. Of the 
many irritating combustion products in to- 
baceo smoke, the modification of one has 
probably little more than a psychological 
effect in reducing irritation felt by the 
smoker. 
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many other materials 


tobacco goes 


or those about him.‘ Proof of this was 
afforded by tests in which individuals 
were generally unable to distinguish 
between ordinary flavored American- 
blend cigarettes and Pall Malls, the 
only widely distributed American-blend 
which is not flavored. Flavoring cannot 
be called an adulterant, nor is there 
any reason to believe that it is harmful. 
How he wants his tobacco to smell is a 
matter for each individual smoker to 
decide. 


VERY poor second to the American- 
A blend in popularity are the 
“Turkish” cigarettes, made in this 
country with varying proportions of 
tobacco imported from the Near East. 
Although no one familiar with both 
American-blend and Turkish cigarettes 
could fail to distinguish between their 
smoke, cigarettes labeled as Turkish 
are by no means made wholly of such 
tobacco. It is characteristic of the lack 
of government regulation of cigarette 
production that such labeling is per- 
mitted. 

It is possible that in one respect 
Turkish cigarettes are less harmful 
than others. United States planters use 
lead arsenate as an insecticide, and 
traces of residue are found in the to- 
bacco of American-blend and straight 
flue-cured cigarettes. Some of this arse- 
nic and lead is vaporized during smok- 
ing and a little is drawn into the 
lungs. Available information indicates 
that Turkish tobaccos contain smaller 
lead and arsenic residues than do most 
American and Canadian tobaccos. 

Virginia-type cigarettes, probably 
next to Turkish in consumption, are 
made from unflavored, flue-cured to- 
bacco. They are widely used in Eng- 
land, and at least two brands—Players 
Navy Cut and Virginia Rounds—are 
now made in America. Other types are 
the West Indian, of which the Puerto 
Rico El Toro is an example; the dark, 
fire-cured variety, popular in some 
southern states and exemplified by 
such brands as Home Run and Pica- 
yune; and Egyptian cigarettes made in 
Egypt of Turkish tobacco and possi- 
bly adulterated with some Japanese 
and Chinese. The duty on the Egyp- 





‘Menthol is about the only one of the 
countless tobacco flavorings which remains 
perceptible in the smoke. According to 
medical opinion, mentholated cigarettes have 
no curative effect on colds or anything else, 
nor are they more harmful than other ciga- 
rettes. 


. Virginia 


tian cigarettes makes them a luxury. 

To an expert, the smoke of any of 
these types is characteristic. Even most 
“lay” smokers can easily distinguish 
among American-blend, Turkish, and 
cigarettes. The important 
thing, however, is that the average 
smoker fails completely to distinguish 
between different brands of the same 
type, 10¢ brands included. The 10- 
centers may have a slightly larger pro- 
portion of stems, rolled out paper-thin, 
and then mixed with the leaf; but stem 
so treated generally burns as well as 
leaf. And, by CU tests, the smoker can 
differentiate between a 15-center and a 
10-center with little if any more readi- 
ness than he can between two 15¢ 
brands. 

An interesting trade secret is what 
happens to the price differential 
between the 10¢ and the 15¢ brands. 
At retail, the differential is 50%. But 
the 6¢ federal tax brings the 15¢ brand 
down to 9¢ and the 10¢ brand down to 
4¢, and on this basis the differential is 
more than 100%. Assuredly the manu- 
facturers of the 15¢ brands do not put 
their extra 100% all into costlier to- 
baccos and materials. That they put a 
very large part of it into extra profits 
and heavier advertising appropriations 
is hardly to be doubted. 


SERIES of tests conducted by CU 
A over several months proved the 
sameness of cigarettes of the American- 
blend type. The subject, given five 
lighted cigarettes whose names had 
been blocked out with tasteless carbon 
ink, was asked to take as many puffs 
as he pleased, then lay the cigarettes on 
the table in order of preference. The 
samples included one of his “favorite” 
brand, two duplicates of another brand 
of American blend, and two other 
American blends. As often as not, the 
smoker laid his “favorite” in the mid- 
dle of the five, one of the duplicates at 
one end, and the other duplicate at the 
other end. Of the few who appeared to 
succeed in distinguishing, all but one 
failed on a second test. 

Cigarette advertising, fighting hard to 
deny this sameness, is generally mis- 
leading, often false, and most of the 
time laughable. Space forbids an anly- 
sis of the claims made by ardent copy- 
writers, vaunting the toasting, the 
coughlessness, the satisfaction, the 
costly tobaccos, the hea!thfulness, the 
bottled sunlight of various brands. Ad- 
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vertising agents can put a lot of enthu- 
siasm into their praises of cigarettes. 
They love them. Because cigarettes 


charge a larger proportion of their cost 
price to advertising than any other 
commodity except cosmetics. 


Do You Want Your Nicotine or Don't You? 


F you smoke merely to be sociable 
I and don’t crave a cigarette when 
you're alone, then you are not addicted 
to nicotine, and you might as well ab- 
sorb as little as possible in whatever 
smoking you feel obliged to do. The 
following hints may prove helpful. 
Any one of them is fairly efficacious 
alone. In combination they are nearly 
perfect, and 99 44/100% of the nico- 
tine will go into the filter or your 
friends’ faces. 

1. Hold the lighting flame to the 
cigarette the minimum time necessary. 

2. When you take a puff make it a 
gentle one. 

3. Between puffs hold your cigarette 
with the lighted end higher. 


4. Put the cigarette out before it is 
half through. 

5. Smoke your cigarette mostly “by 
hand,” taking as few puffs as are con- 
sistent with the pose of liking it. 

6. Use a filter holder. 


HE best kind of filter holder is one 
Tren a mouthpiece and, detachable 
from it, a.barrel into which a cigarette 
or a plug of cotton can be inserted to 
act as filter. Of this type, the Zeus is 
the most expensive, but thanks to na- 
tional advertising it has sold over a 
million. The fact that its barrel is made 
of “special aluminum” is not because 
special aluminum or any aluminum 
does the job better, but because the 
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“Hold the lighting flame to the ciga- 
rette the minimum time necessary” 


“When you take a puff on your ciga- 
rette make it a gentle one” 























“Hold your cigarette with the 
lighted end higher” 





“Smoke your cigarette mostly by hand, 
taking as few puffs as possible” 


HOW TO AVOID NICOTINE AND FOOL PEOPLE 


Aluminum Co. of America helped 
start it. 

A host of such holders has appeared, 
most of them with barrels made of 
ebonite or some other plastic material. 
They sell for from 25¢ up, in colors 
to match any dress. There are even neat 
cardboard filter holders at three for 
10¢. The only thing essential is that at 
some point in the barrel or the mouth- 
piece the filter cigarette should make 
a tight fit. Filter holders of this type 
eliminate about 60% of the nicotine 
that would be present in the unfiltered 
smoke. 

Another kind of filter holder (e.g., 
Denicotea) uses a cartridge of absorb- 
ent granular material. This doesn’t do 
quite such a good job. 

Many filter holder users have found 
that for various reasons they smoke 
more cigarettes with the holder than 
without. When in addition the holder 
is one in which a cigarette acts as filter, 
the increased cigarette consumption 
may amount to around 10% or more. 
The cigarette companies might. make 
money by giving holders away. 

Although much of the nicotine in the 
smoke is retained by the filter, the 
color which it acquires with use is no 
proof of this, for nicotine is colorless. 
It is the tars and allied 
which give the brownish tinge, and 
which are responsible, rather than 
nicotine, for the bite of tobacco smoke. 

The so-called denicotinized ciga- 
rettes most widely sold in this country 
are the Sano and the Carl Henry, each 
of which contains about 1% nicotine— 
that is, about half as much as ordinary 
American-blend cigarettes. They do not 
have a wide sale, probably due to high 
price and perhaps to the fact that they 
are less satisfying to the smoker. Ciga- 
rette “strength” is not related to nico- 
tine content, however, for the nicotine 
content of untreated West Indian leaf 
is even less than that of “denicotinized” 
cigarettes. Yet cigarettes made of it af- 
fect the smoker as “strong.” 


substances 


The advertising for denicotinized 
cigarettes is false. It is stated that “the 
nicotine is out.” Then the statement is 
modified so as to be no longer false, 
but merely misleading: “Guaranteed to 
contain not over 1% of nicotine.” The 
implication is that 99% of the nicotine 
contained in ordinary cigarettes has 
been taken out. But ordinary cigarettes 
contain only about 2%. 
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is A Comparison of Cigarette Brands 











APPROX. % 

BRAND AND APPARENT PRICE NICOTINE 
MANUFACTURER TyPe' ¢FoR20 CONTENT FLAVORING STRENGTH? 
Avalon (Brown & Williamson).............. American blend 10 2.0 present strong 
SS rere American blend 14 1.9 present strong 
Carl Henry (Carl Henry, Inc.)............. American blend 28 1.0 slight mild 
Chesterfield N. Car. (Liggett & Myers)*.....American blend 14 2.3 present strong 
Chesterfield Va. (Liggett & Myers)*........American blend 14 2.3 present mild 
meentee (Larus & Bre.) oc. .ccccccsccccsecd American blend 10 2.1 present strong 
Egyptian Prettiest (American Tobacco Co.) . predominantly 

Turkish 18 1.3 none mild 
English Ovals (Philip Morris)............... American blend 25 2.2 present strong 
Fatima (Liggett & Myers).................. American blend 
plus extra Turkish 15 1.9 present strong 
rn WEN: id wls'tid b ob aiees on duane predominantly 
Turkish 20 L.5 present strong 
Herbert Tareyton (American Tobacco Co.)..American blend 15 2.0 present strong 
Home Run (Liggett & Myers).............. : 13 2.8 present strong 
Johnnie Walker (American Tobacco Co.) . . flue-cured 18 1.9 present strong 
Kool (Brown & Williamson)...............American blend 15 2.1 menthol mild 
Lord Salisbury (American Tobacco Co.) .... predominantly 
Turkish 15 1.4 slight mild 
Lucky Strike (American Tobacco Co.)...... American blend 14 2.0 present strong 
Marlboro (Philip Morris)..................Ameriean blend 18 2.3 none mild 
Marvels (Stephano Bros.)..................: American blend 10 2.1 present strong 
Melachrino (American Tobacco Co.)....... predominantly 
Turkish 30 1.3 slight mild 
tt, Cen... crenehbnbes ane kwanaewe predominantly 
4 8 Turkish 30 1.1 present mild 
OE RE ae ee American blend 14 2.0 present strong 
Pall Mall Georges (American Cigarette & 
SEED sae obnce ecg cx dncnseaeoadenuee predominantly 
Turkish 15 L5 slight mild 
Pall Mall “Modern Blend” (American Ciga- 

BS Pare American blend 15 2.1 none mild 
Paul Jones (Philip Morris).................: American blend 10 1.9 present mild 
Philip Morris (Philip Morris) ..............: American blend 15 2.2 present strong 
Piedmont (Liggett & Myers)..............- American blend 14 2.6 present strong 
Players Navy Cut (Philip Morris).......... straight flue- 

cured 20 1.6 none mild 
Raleigh (Brown & Williamson)............ American blend 14 1.8 present strong 
Rameses II (Stephano Bros.).............. predominantly 

Turkish 35 1.2 none mild 
Sano (Health Cigar Co.) ...... sd cine S06 oR American blend 25 0.8 present mild 
SE CMOUUTENIIIED once cdscsscoccccseveewd American blend 15 2.6 menthol mild 
Sweet Caporal (American Tobacco Co.)....American blend 14 2.1 slight mild 
i i CDs acedesus'sceccccccn cect . 15 1.9 present mild 
Twenty Grand (Axton-Fisher)..............: American blend 10 2.5 present strong 
Viceroy (Brown & Williamson)*............ American blend 15 1.8 present strong 
Virginia Rounds (Benson & Hedges)....... straight flue- 

cured 18 2.2 none mild 
Wings (Brown & Williamson)..............: American blend 10 1.9 present strong 


‘Type listings are based on inspection by CU's tobacco consultants. Home Run and Tally Ho do not conform to any of the common 
types. 


* Strength of smoke as judged by a tobacco expert. A strong cigarette is not necessarily an irritating cigarette. 


__*The tip of rolled paper on this cigarette is a less-efficient filter than the same length of cigarette tobacco. The tips do prevent par- 
ticles of tobacco from getting into the mouth. 


oo @w Fe a 


‘ * Several brands, in addition to Chesterfield, have their production spread over two or more factories in different parts of the country. 
f 
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The “Sunglass” Vogue 


has brought a flood of low-quality 


products onto the market. Herewith ratings. 


Wi the vogue for the great out- 


doors has come a vogue for dark 
glasses to protect’ the eyes from sun- 
shine and glare. And out of Holly- 
wood, to swell the sales, has come a 
vogue for dark glasses just for the sake 
of dark glasses. It is estimated that 
about 20,000,000 pairs were sold in 
the U. S. last summer—most of them 
of the 5 & 10 or corner-drugstore vari- 
ety, with blown-glass lenses likely to 
contain flaws serious enough to inter- 
fere with vision. 

Thirty-nine pairs of these “sun- 
glasses,” ranging in price from 9¢ to 
$5.25, have been tested by CU. Ten of 
them were so obviously of poor qual- 
ity that they were rejected on the basis 
of visual examination alone, and minor 
visible defects were noted in a great 
many of the others. 

In actual laboratory tests only five 
pairs met U. S. Government specifica- 
tions for lens quality. One of these 
was a 10¢ procxct of Japanese manu- 
facture purchased on the Pacific Coast 
‘a second Japanese sample was among 
tnose too obviously defective to be 
worth sending to the laboratory). The 
other four pairs ranged in price from 
98¢ upward, all of the cheaper glasses 
being defective, with the one exception 
noted. 

Of five other pairs costing 98¢ or 
more (not including the Polaroid), 
one failed on two counts to meet fed- 
eral specifications and four failed on 
one count. Higher price brings a 
higher probability of satisfactory lens 
quality, therefore, but by no means 
does it offer complete assurance. 


HAT do doctors say as to the 
W inerits and demerits of wearing 
such glasses? Opinions vary, but the 
advice of eye specialists consulted by 
CU boils down generally to this: 

a few individuals have real need 
of dark glasses because their eyes are 
peculiarly sensitive to light; 

others may feel better for wearing 
them on certain occasions, but the ben- 
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efit is probably more psychological 
than physiological ; 

elderly persons suffering from glav- 
coma may be injured by wearing sun- 
glasses. 

Preferably, only optically accurate 
ground and polished lenses should be 
worn. Cheap glasses with minor im- 
perfections, however, may be satisfac- 
tory for occasional wear for limited 
periods. They are not likely in most 
cases to cause actual injury to the 
eyes, since the wearer will normally 
take them off when he starts to get a 
headache or otherwise becomes aware 
that they are causing eyestrain. 

For steady wear and especially 
where concentrated visual attention is 
required, as in reading or driving an 
automobile, it is desirable to spend the 
additional amount necessary to obtain 
good-quality lenses. Certainly those 
with sensitive eyes who must wear dark 
glasses much of the time should invest 
in a good pair. 

For real protection fairly dark 
glasses are recommended. In bright 
light a lens which cuts intensity of 
illumination to one-tenth will not seri- 
ously interfere with sharpness of vi- 
sion. The pale shades so common on 
the market give comparatively little 
protection from light bright enough to 
make the use of dark glasses really 
necessary. 

As for the various colors, the doctors 
suggest plain gray as causing a mini- 
mum of distortion of color values. The 
common blues and ambers have no 
special virtue. On the other hand, this 
matter is largely one of personal taste. 
Anyone who really prefers to view the 
world through rose-tinted glasses can 
do so with no particular danger. 

Special claims for protecting the 
eyes from infra-red or ultra-violet rays 
are about as much to the point as 
claims for sunfastness in underwear. 
In ordinary circumstances there is no 
special need for such protection. The 
worker in a rolling mill or the spec- 
troscopist using a quartz mercury lamp 


may need it. But solar ultra-violet ra- 
diation is very largely absorbed by 
most objects—possible exceptions be- 
ing sand and water at the beach and 
snow in winter—and ordinary glass 
filters out most of the ultra-violet any- 
way. 


SIDE from the conventional spec- 
A tacles with glass lenses, two other 
types deserve special mention — 
“blinkers” and Polaroid lenses. 

Celluloid blinkers first achieved 
popularity in the movie colonies. They 
appear by now, however, to have be- 
come a national fad. Made wholly of 
celluloid, they consist of a wide strip 
covering the eyes with space cut away 
for the nose, and hinged side pieces 
wide in front to protect the eyes from 
side lights, narrowing at the back to 
hook over the ears. 

No blinkers were tested, but several 
pairs were examined carefully. All the 
cheaper ones showed serious optical 
defects. In addition, the celluloid in 
most of them was less clearly trans- 
parent than a glass lens. Celluloid, 
being softer than glass, is also likely 
to scratch, thus interfering further 
with clarity of vision. 

While some blinkers at $1 appeared 
much better in optical quality than 
the cheaper ones, the person spending 
$1 on sunglasses will probably find 
ground and polished glass lenses both 
higher in quality and more durable. 

Polaroid lenses have been widely 
ballyhooed for motorists and others 
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LENS POWER 


Lens power causes objects to appear 

larger or smaller than they should— 

a defect found in many blown-glass 

lenses. Lens power of this type strains 
normal eyes. 
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glare. They do give protection against 
glaring reflections from most hori- 
zontal surfaces — beach sand, water, 
wet pavements. Polaroids are no more 
of a than other dark 
glasses, however, from brightness and 
glare from other sources, ie. the direct 
beam of an approaching headlight, for 
instance. 

Unfortunately, CU’s tests indicate 
that until manufacture of Polaroid 
lenses reaches a higher degree of per- 
fection than it has so far, their pecu- 
liar advantages are offset by their 
optical defects. Both pairs tested failed 
to meet federal specifications, and one 
pair showed the worst prism power of 
any brand examined. Consequently, 
Polaroid glasses as now available can- 
not be recommended for steady use. 


protection 


HE state of Connecticut has _ re- 
AT cently put into effect a law forbid- 
ding the sale of sunglasses which fail 
to meet U. S. Government specifica- 
tions. The State Commission of Opti- 
cians is charged with enforcement of 
the law through inspection of glasses 
sold by licensed retail outlets. 

The effect of enforcing such a law 
is inevitably to bar from the market 
the cheap blown-glass lenses which 
would otherwise constitute the bulk of 
sales. While this may work some 
hardship on those who wish a cheap 
pair for occasional, limited use, it 
does mark a step forward in protec- 
tion of consumers from products of 
low quality. 

It is possible by careful examina- 
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PRISM POWER 


Here is shown the effect of prism 

power, which results in the displace- 

ment of the whole field of vision. Such 

pronounced prism power can cause 
definite eyestrain, 
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tion before purchase for the consumer 
to avoid at least the more seriously de- 
fective glasses. In making such exam- 
ination, hold the glasses at arm’s 
length and look through them at a 
window or other bright object show- 
ing a pattern of straight lines. The 
accompanying photographs show the 
types of distortions to look for. 

As a further test, move the glasses 
back and forth and rotate them about 
the axis of vision. Apparent move- 
ment of the objects seen through them 
indicates optical defect. The effect of 
wearing defective sunglasses is much 
like that of wearing spectacles ground 
to the wrong prescription. Reject those 
which cause noticeable distortion of 
any sort. 

Those individuals wearing eye- 
glasses regularly can have sunglasses 
ground to their own prescription from 
tinted glass. There is no reason why 
their optical quality should not be as 
high as that of the spectacles regu- 
larly worn, 


The following brands are recom- 
mended for those who use sunglasses 
continuously or in activities requiring 
prolonged visual attention. Samples 
tested met federal specifications except 
where noted with respect to prism 
power (see illustration). Purchasers 
should examine any glasses for prism 
effect before purchasing. 


Columbia (Columbia Protektosite 
Co., Inc., Carlstadt, N. J.) . 98¢. Note 
lower rating of cheaper glasses of 
Columbia manufacture. 
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STRIATIONS 


Striations, “wrinkles” such as those 

common in cheap window glass, cause 

blurring. Note the marked blurring 

produced by the striations in the left 
half of this lens. 





American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. $1 and up. Calobar lenses in 
higher-priced glasses. One lens of 
one pair showed considerable prism 
power. 

Optilene (Marine Optical Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass.) . $1.94. Sample tested 
had prism power slightly in excess 
of federal specifications. 

Optical Products Corp., NYC. 
$4.50. Sample tested had prism 
power slightly in excess of federal 
specifications. 

Ray-Ban (Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, 
N. Y.). $5.25 including case. 


Samples of the following brands 
showed lens power, astigmatism or 
both in excess of federal specifications, 
as well as excessive prism power in 
some cases. They are recommended 
only for casual use and even then only 
where careful examination is made 
before purchase to select glasses which 
will give the least possible distortion. 


Polaroid (American Optical Co.). 
$3.75. Special lenses which elimi- 
nate glaring reflection from horizon- 
tal surfaces (see text). 

Azurine (American Spectacle Co., 
NYC). 59¢ and $1.39 including 
cases. 

All-Season and Four-Season Gog- 
gles. 20¢ and 29¢. 

Bachmann Bros., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 15¢, 29¢, 39¢. Manufacturers 
of Solarex lenses. 

Columbia (Columbia Protektosite 
Co., Inc.). 25¢ to 50¢. Manufac- 








VARIOUS DEFECTS 
Spherical aberration has produced 


curvature of the lines near the edge. 

A combination of lens power and 

astigmatism causes some blurring and 
diminishing of the squares. 
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turers of Cerulite lenses. Sample at 
98¢ met federal specifications—see 
preceding group. 

Protex (Protex Goggles, Inc., NYC). 


29¢. 
Sunex (Lapin-Kurley Kew, Inc., 
NYC). 23¢. 


Sun Shade \abeled also Pyralart and 
Fosta (Foster-Grant Co., Inc., 
Leominster, Mass.) . 20¢. 


Welshade (Welsh Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.). 10¢ and 20¢. 
Willson (Willson Products, 

Reading, Pa.) . 29¢, 39¢, 49¢. 
Miscellaneous cheap glasses (10¢ to 
20¢) of unidentified manufacture 
from the 5 & 10, ete. Must be selected 
with extreme care. Several samples 
showed particularly bad lenses. 
Blinker-type sunglasses (see text). 


Inc., 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 


advertising. 


HE notes that follow are taken from 

Federal Trade Commission re- 
leases on its “cease and desist” orders, 
stipulations with and complaints 
against advertisers. 

The Notices of Judgment under the 
Insecticide Act (released by the Food 
and Drug Administration) refer to in- 
dividual shipments of the products 
involved. 

We urge CU members to send in to 
the FTC any and all advertisements 
that appear to violate law or honesty. 
Ask that the FTC give its opinion of 
them; and ask what it intends to do 
about then. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Graham Automobiles (Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp.). The company has 
agreed to cease advertising that its car 
“will go faster than any car in Amer- 
ica;” that its special oil filter will re- 
duce oil bills by any definite per- 
centage; or that it is the “official U. S. 
Economy Champion; or otherwise im- 
plying that such car has been so desig- 
nated by any branch of the U. S. 
Government.” 

Horlick’s Malted Milk (Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Corp.). The company has 
agreed not to advertise that its prod- 
uct helps build resistance to colds or 
winter ailments unless claims are limit- 
ed to its use as a nourishing food, 
or that use of the product alone will 
reduce weight. 

Lifebuoy Soap, Lux Flakes and 
Lux Toilet Soap (Lever Brothers 
Co.). The company has agreed to stop 
representing the soaps as reliable 
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false claims, 


dangerous products 


means of improving skin condition or 
keeping the complexion flawless. The 
company has also agreed to cease im- 
plying that Lux Flakes will improve 
the original quality of fabrics. 


Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 
(Luden’s, Inc.). The company has 
agreed to cease advertising that its 
menthol cough drops are now the only 
cough drops containing menthol and 
that the drops do more than assist in 
keeping one’s head clear or protecting 
one’s throat. 


Xervac (Crosley Radio Corp.). The 
company has agreed to cease repre- 
senting Xervac as a competent treat- 
ment for baldness or falling or lifeless 
hair. The company admits that the 
benefits to be derived from the use of 
its product are limited to those cases 
which can be helped by stimulating the 
blood circulation in the scalp. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued complaints against: 


Dorothy Gray Creams and Special 
Toning Oil (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., 
Dorothy Gray Salons and Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp.). The FTC complaint 
alleges that the claims of these cor- 
porations “represent that the Vitamin 
D contained in their products is di- 
rectly beneficial to the skin . . . that 
their creams containing this vitamin 
make skin texture softer. .” The 
complaint charges that these repre- 
sentations are “exaggerated, mislead- 
ing and untrue.” 

Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap (Jergens- 
Woodbury Sales Corp.). The FTC 


complains that the company’s adver- 
tising carries misleading representa- 
tions as to the chemical properties and 
bacteriological effects of its products. 
The advertising claims that Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap contains “filtered 
sunshine” and releases an invigorating 
“filtered sunshine element, namely, 
Vitamin D,” which is absorbed by the 
skin in sufficient amounts to produce 
a substantial effect thereon. The com- 
plaint alleges “that ingredients of the 
Woodbury products are not absorbed 
by or through the skin.” 

Pinaud’s 612 Creme de Mascara 
(Pinaud, Inc.). Claims that the prod- 
uct “will grow eyelashes . . . and foster 
a longer, heavier, silkier quality in 
eyelashes” are alleged to be untrue. 

Pond’s Cold Cream, Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream and Danya (Pond’s 
Extract Co.). Claims that Pond’s Cold 
Cream “is deep-reaching and stirs the 
under-skin to vigorous action” and that 
the other products are capable of add- 
ing a so-called skin vitamin by appli- 
cation to the surface of the skin, are 
alleged to be exaggerated and mislead- 
ing. The FTC complaint points out that 
even if vitamins could be absorbed by 
the skin they would not benefit local 
conditions of the skin. 


Some seasonal Notices of Judg- 
ment under the Insecticide Act: 


Moth Wool (Baltus Rolfs, Inc.). 
This product was misbranded because 
of false and misleading claims in la- 
beling regarding its effectiveness in the 
control of moths, because of failure to 
declare the total amount of arsenic and 
total percentage of arsenic in water- 
soluble form, expressed as metallic 
arsenic, and because of failure to de- 
clare the inert ingredients present. 

Klinsmoth Lumps, Crystals, 
Liquid, Liquid Snow, Flakes, and 
Moth Balls (Associated Drug & 
Chemical Co.). The labeling of these 
products bore false and misleading 
claims regarding their effectiveness in 
control of moths and other 
Klinzmoth Lumps were found to be 
short weight. 

Para Moth Tablets and Fragrant 
Chlorotone Crystals (Bleecker-Fos- 
ter, Inc., trading as the G. F. Foster 
Products Co.). The statements carried 
on the cartons of both products were 
found to be misleading in that their 
claims for effectiveness in the control 
of moths were exaggerated and false. 
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Have a Wonderful Time 


but exercise some caution. 


A little 


forethought will minimize vacation hazards 


ANY of us prefer to forsake civil- 
M ization in greater or less degree 
when we take our annual vacations; in 
so doing we expose ourselves to haz- 
ards from which we ordinarily enjoy a 
measure of protection. In most cities 
our water supply is rendered safe, milk 
is pasteurized, insects are discouraged 
from breeding too prodigiously, and 
garbage and sewage are disposed of 
more or less adequately. Not only are 
we likely to have none of these protec- 
into the 
country, but we invite hazards which 
chig- 
gers, snake bite and poison ivy among 
them. 

A vacation should provide rest and 
diversion. It should not, for want of a 
few simple precautions, be merely a 


tions when we wander off 


the city dweller rarely meets- 


pleasant prelude to illness, accident, or 
discomfort. 

Water. Find out whether the water 
supply where you are vacationing has 
recently been inspected by a. state 
health department official and certified 
as safe. If not, or if you have any 
doubt of its purity, boil your drinking 
water for at least five minutes. This ap- 
plies also to water used for brushing 
the teeth and for washing fruits and 
vegetables to be eaten raw. 

Milk. If a supply of pasteurized 
milk is not available, either the milk 
should be boiled for a few minutes, or 
powdered or evaporated milk used. 
Drinking raw milk is dangerous. Un- 
dulant fever, septic sore throat and 
typhoid fever are a few of the diseases 
traced to its use. 
ter and cottage cheese are as liable to 
contamination with disease-producing 
organisms as the milk from which they 
are made. 

Food, If it is impossible to refriger- 
ate perishable foodstuffs, replenish 
your supply frequently. Fish, espe- 
cially those caught in shallow, rela- 
tively warm waters, may occasionally 
carry parasites capable of infesting 
man. Inspect the flesh carefully, par- 
ticularly on the back along the spinal 
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Remember that but- 


column, and discard fish in which min- 
ute yellowish foreign bodies are visi- 
ble. Cook all fish thoroughly. 


Swimming. Thousands of people 
bathe in polluted waters every year 
and the great majority suffer no ill ef- 
fects. But the number of gastro-in- 
testinal and eye, ear, nose and throat 
infections from this source is very high 
indeed. If you have doubts about the 
safety of the water keep out of it, or at 
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least keep your head above it even 
though this may cramp your style. 
Great congestion at a bathing beach, 
whether in a lake, river or ocean, may 
in itself be a sufficient source of con- 
tamination. 

Rubber ear plugs and, to a less de- 
gree, tight-fitting bathing caps may 
help to prevent ear trouble. 

Thousands of people drown each 
year because they ignore a few simple 
“don'ts” which are known to almost 
everyone. For example: don’t invite a 
fatal muscle cramp by swimming in 
ice-cold water ; don’t swim beyond your 
depth unless you are sure you can 
swim back again; don’t swim in strange 
waters without investigating the possi- 
bility of an undertow; don’t dive with- 
out first knowing the depth of the wa- 
ter. If such advice is as elementary as 
you doubtless think it is, then it should 
be no great bother to follow it. 


Those interested in preventing water 
accidents should consult “Life Saving 
and Water Safety,” issued by the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
(267 pages with 141 illustrations, 60¢). 


**Bugs’*. Perhaps the chief bane 
of the vacationer’s existence is the 
number and variety of crawling and 
winged creatures that infest the open 
country. Many of these carry disease, 
others bite, all are an unmitigated 
nuisance. Living quarters should be 
protected with fine-mesh wire screens 
or cloth netting; and they may be 
sprayed with a pyrethrum insecticide 
an hour or so before retiring (unless 
you happen to be sensitive to 
pyrethrum). 


Particularly in the country—where 
insects have ready access to potentially 
infectious animal and human excreta 
—food should be protected from flies. 
Mosquitoes are frequently carriers of 
malaria in the South, and those capa- 
ble of carrying malaria are found as 
far north as Canada; but they are rarely 
infected in the northern part of this 
continent. Mosquitoes which may carry 
malaria can be distinguished from 
species which do not by the fact that 
when biting they hold their bodies al- 
most perpendicular to the biting sur- 
face rather than parallel to it. 

One of the best mosquito eradicators 
is the common top minnow, which de- 
vours the larvae of this insect with 
great relish. The fellow who sits in his 
boat using minnows as bait, swatting 
the while at a swarm of mosquitoes, is 
one of the pet ironies of nature. 

Mosquito repellants are effective for 
only short periods. The following 
preparation, useful for these short pe- 
riods, is recommended by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association: 
oil of citronella (one-half ounce), 
spirits of camphor and cedar wood oil 
(one-fourth ounce each), white petro- 
latum (two ounces). 
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Mosquito bites should never be 
scratched because of the possibility of 
infection. Dilute ammonia water, or a 
solution or paste of sodium bicarbon- 
ate, may relieve the itching somewhat. 
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This may be followed by a soothing 
application such, as. zinc oxide and 
lime water lotion or calamine lotion. 

In treating a bee, wasp, or hornet 
sting, the sting, if present, should first 
be removed and then the same care 
given as for a mosquito bite. If there 





is pain or swelling, apply compresses 
moistened with a cold boric acid solu- 


tion. 

Wood ticks may transmit Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever or tularemia 
and, occasionally, may cause a peculiar 
type of paralysis, especially in chil- 
dren. They are numerous throughout 
the eastern section of the U. S. as well 
as in the western states. People exposed 
to ticks should examine the whole body 
frequently; the head and neck should 
be gone over at least twice a day. 

If a tick does become attached, don’t 
wait for a doctor to remove it. Get it 
off as soon as possible, preferably not 
by force, as this leaves the irritating 
mandibles in the skin. A drop of ben- 
zine or turpentine applied to the insect 
will often cause it to drop off. The bite 
and surrounding tissues should then be 
disinfected by inserting a round tooth- 
pick, dipped in iodine, into the exact 
spot where the tick was attached and 
drilling it in slightly. 

Employ forceps to remove ticks 
from dogs and other animals. Do not 
use the fingers since infection can be 
contracted by crushing a tick full of 
blood from an animal that has had the 
fever. For information regarding the 
localities where ticks are most preva- 
lent, write to the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dep't 
of Agriculture. 

For genuine discomfort a good case 
of chiggers is not easily surpassed. 
Chiggers are brick red larvae, barely 
visible to the naked eye, found on low 
vegetation from April until late Octo- 
ber. Once on the body, they generally 
run until they meet an obstruction, 
such as a garter or a belt, and then 
fasten themselves to the skin, where 
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they remain for two to four days, after 
which they drop off. 

The actual bite is not felt, but after 
several hours the itching is usually 
very severe. The affected areas become 
congested and bloody and may require 
10 to 14 days, or even longer, to heal. 
To remove chiggers apply kerosene or 
benzine for a short time to the bites 
(caution: avoid leaded gasoline). 
Their removal may be followed by a 
half-hour bath, with frequent soapings 
and much water. Then apply rubbing 
alcohol to the bites, followed by boric 
acid ointment. If the itching is very 
severe 1% of phenol and 0.2% of 
menthol may be incorporated in the 
ointment. A complete change of cloth- 
ing should follow. 

The mites may be destroyed on 
vegetation by spraying with sulfur. 

The black widow spider is distinctly 
dangerous, and anyone bitten should 
receive immediate medical treatment. 
Jet black with a red or yellow spot on 
the abdomen, the black widow chooses 
dark, damp places, often privies, for 
its habitat. An effective antiserum 
against its poison has been developed, 
but is not generally available. The 
bites of other spiders found in this 
country are rarely serious. 

Snake Bite. Unless you are an 
expert, consider all snakes poisonous. 
About 2,000 to 3,000 snake bites are 
said to occur annually in the United 
States; and up to one-third of these 
result fatally. The poisonous snakes of 
North America include the various rat- 

















tlers, the water moccasin, the copper- 
head and the coral snakes. 

Some protection against snake bite 
may be afforded by knee-height boots. 
But if you are vacationing in a snake- 
infested locality, it is advisable to 
carry a syringe of antiserum (crotalus 
antitoxin—Mulford Biological Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia—effective against 
rattlesnake, water moccasin and cop- 
perhead). 


If you are bitten; apply immediately 
a tourniquet a few inches above the 
bite, using a handkerchief, a shoestring 
or anything else available. Apply this 
only tightly enough to compress the 
return flow of blood—if the tourniquet 
is too tight gangrene may result. Re- 
lease the tourniquet every 10 to 15 
minutes for about one minute. 

Once your tourniquet is applied, 
make a series of incisions at the bite 
with a sharp knife or razor blade, and 
apply suction to the wound. For this 
purpose the Asepto Snake Bite Outfit 
(Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, 
N. J.) may be used. It consists of a 
tourniquet, razor blade, suction bulb 
and cups, iodine antiseptic and com- 
plete directions. If you have antitoxin 
with you, read carefully the direction 
slip, inject the serum and release the 
tourniquet. Obtain medical attention as 
soon as possible. 

Do not run or get overheated. Do 
not use alcoholic beverages. Do not 
apply potassium permanganate or 
cauterize it with strong acid. 
Sunburn. Sunburn should be pre- 
vented, not treated (see report on page 
3 on Sunburn Preventives). 

If you do get sunburned, apply cold, 

wet compresses of boric acid solution 
or a bland ointment such as ordinary 
cold cream. Ointments, such as Nuper- 
cainal or Butesin Picrate Ointment, 
which contain a local anesthetic, should 
not be applied to a large area. Serious 
poisoning may result if they are. Such 
products should be used only on the 
advice of a physician. 
Meat. Over-exercise in the hot sun, 
especially on the part of middle-aged 
and elderly persons, may cause heat 
cramps, heat exhaustion, or sunstroke. 
Heavy sweating due to hard exercise on 
a hot day may lead to excessive loss of 
chlorides from the body. This loss is 
frequently accentuated by drinking wa- 
ter copiously. Muscle cramps, nausea 
and vomiting may be the result. 

Industrial workers subjected to in- 
tense heat take tablets of common salt 
with each drink of water or use water 
to which about 0.3% of salt has been 
added. Heat cramps, and in some meas- 
ure heat exhaustion and sunstroke, may 
be prevented and remedied in this way. 


Poison Ivy. See the Reports for 
June 1937 and the 1938 Buying Guide. 


First Aid. Consult your Buying 
Guide on first aid supplies. 
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Summer Gasolines 


With geographical ratings of leading brands and a de- 


scription of tests made on them. 


You do not have to buy 


premium or regular grades to get a satisfactory fuel. 


wo hundred thousand service sta- 

tions in the United States pumped 
22 billion gallons of gasoline into 
automobiles last year. Each car con- 
sumed during the year an average of 
about 733 gallons. 

If the owner purchased a Premium 
fuel at 20¢ a gallon, his total cost for 
the year was about $145. If he chose 
a Regular gas at 18¢ a gallon, he paid 
about $130. And if he bought Third 
Grade gasoline at 16¢ a gallon, his 
gasoline cost was around $115. That 
is, if he used the Regular grade he 
saved $15 over the cost of Premium 
fuel, and he saved another $15 if he 
used the Third Grade instead of the 
Regular. (If he lived in California, 
where Premium fuel sells for 22%¢ 
and a good grade of Regular gasoline 
for as low as 15¢, his savings could 
have added up to more than $50.) 

Will automobile owners find Third 
Grade gasoline, with its lower oc- 
tane ratings,’ as satisfactory as the 
Regular or Premium fuels? The an- 
swer depends on the age of the car. 
The majority of cars made before 
1934, and many manufactured since 
that date, will use good Third Grade 
fuels with complete satisfaction. And, 
in fact, if a gasoline is used with an 
octane rating much above that actual- 
ly required by the engine there will 
be no gain in power and possibly a 
slight loss. 

Only about 20% of all registered 
cars are 1937 or 1938 models. With 
very few exceptions, all of the latest 
model cars have compression ratios 
averaging around 6.3 to 1 and when in 


*The octane rating or number is a figure 
indicating the anti-knock property of the gas- 
oline. The number is obtained by testing the 
fuel in question against a standard fuel of 
known octane rating in a standard knock- 
recording motor. The higher the octane num- 
ber, the less the gasoline is apt to “ping” 
or knock in the motor. 
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good condition should not require a 
gasoline with an octane rating above 
70. Many of them can readily use the 
Third Grade gasolines with ratings 
ranging around 66. Engine design of a 
few makes does cause a rating above 
70 to be necessary. 

About 40% of the cars on the road 
are five years old or older. Such cars 
will in all probability have compres- 
sion ratios of around 5.5 to 1, the av- 
erage five years ago. An engine with 
this compression ratio should burn a 





TESTING for OCTANE RATING 


The higher the octane number, the less 
the gasoline is apt to knock. But re- 
member—only when gasoline gives a 
pronounced amount of knocking is it 
likely to be harmful to the engine. A 
gasoline which does not knock under 
any circumstances is not being utilized 


with full efficiency. 


gasoline with an octane rating of 65 
without appreciable knocking. Cars 
older than five years, with compres- 
sion ratios ranging from 4 to 5.5, are 
well adapted to gasolines with ratings 
ranging from 55 to 65, 


ow well is the petroleum industry 
H meeting the needs of motorists 
in the matter of gasoline grades? To 
answer this it is necessary to consider 
the octane ratings and distribution of 
the various grades on the market. The 
octane number of Premium or Ethyl 
fuels ranges approximately from 79 
to 81; for Regular fuels, from 69 to 
72; for Third Grade gasolines, from 
45 to 68. 


A comparatively small amount of 
Third Grade gasoline is sold, as it is 
never pushed, and much of what is 
sold goes into buses and taxicabs. It 
is not distributed at all in some areas 
—in New York City, for example, it 
is very scarce. Its price in some cases 
is kept practically equal to the Regu- 
lar grades in order to discourage its 
use. Although Third Grade gasoline 
with an octane rating of around 66 
may actually be better adapted to old- 
er cars than the Regular or Premium 
fuels, it does not have wide distribu- 
tion and will not have as long as the 
sale of the so-called higher grades is 
more profitable. 


So far as CU can determine, only 
an insignificant proportion of the cars 
on the road at present, including even 
the latest models, require fuels with 
an octane rating as high as that of 
the Premium gasolines. For this rea- 
son, ratings on the Premium gasolines 
are not included in this report. The 
efforts of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
(a subsidiary of General Motors) to 
push the sale of its Premium leaded 
fuel with an octane rating of 79 to 81 
are nothing short of a major con- 


if 











LEAD in GASOLINE 


.. ups the price, but does not remove carbon, and probably will not increase 
power or mileage. Premium gas at 20¢ a gallon during 1937 cost $30 more in 
the average car than Third Grade at 16¢. 


sumer hold-up. Ethyl gasoline does 
not give appreciably more power or 
mileage per gallon, and its use may 
even result in a slight loss of power 
in some cars. 

Contrary to general opinion, Ethyl 
or Premium gasoline will not remove 
carbon; it will put an end to the 
knocking caused by carbon. If 
your engine is badly carbonized you 
should try several things: (1) give 
the car a good hard run on a warm 
day—this will get rid of much of the 
accumulated carbon; (2) retard the 
spark—your dea‘er can readily make 
this adjustment or show you how to 
make it; (3) have the carbon removed 
at a cost of four to ten dollars. Only 
if you are unable to take these steps, 
should you pay the additional cost for 
Premium fuel. 


How the Tests Were Made 


ISTILLATION range, vapor pressure, 
D gum, corrosion and sulphur con- 
tent were all determined by standard 
ASTM test procedures.? Reference was 
also made to the Federal Specification 
VV-G-101 (Motor Gasoline of July 
21, 1931), in judging the relative 
quality of the brands tested. 

A car will sometimes stall in hot 
weather because of vapor lock. Vapor 
lock occurs as a result of the formation 
of gasoline vapor bubbles in the fuel 
line. The temperature at which the 
bubbles form is, therefore, an im- 


*For discussion of these test methods and 
their significance refer to The Significance 
of Tests of Petroleum Products, a report pre 
pared by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 
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portant consideration. The “10% 
point,” —1.e., the temperature at which 
10% of the gasoline has distilled 
over—and the vapor pressure are used 
in predicting the tendency to vapor 
lock. The lower the 10% point, and 
the higher the vapor pressure, the 
greater this tendency. 

The 10% point is also used in esti- 
mating the ease with which the gas 
will ignite and start the engine. Natu- 
rally, if the temperature at the 10% 
point is low, the gasoline may be more 
easily vaporized and the engine will 
start more readily. 

The accelerating ability of a gaso- 
line under ordinary driving conditions 
is best determined by the “50% 
point,” —i.e. the temperature at which 
50% of the gasoline is evaporated in 
the distillation test. The lower the 
50% point, the better the accelerating 
qualities of the particular gasoline. 

Dilution of the crankcase oil with 
gasoline is likely to occur if the gaso- 
line contains an appreciable amount of 
the less volatile fractions. In such 
cases the gasoline will not be com- 
pletely vaporized and burned, and 
varying amounts of the unburned por- 
tion will work their way past the pis- 
tons into the crankcase. The tempera- 
ture at which 90% of the gasoline is 
distilled over has been found by actual 
engine tests to give an indication of 
the crankcase dilution. If this “90%. 
point” is high, the chances for crank- 
case dilution are increased. 

Octane ratings of the samples re- 
ported upon were measured with the 


standard ASTM—CFR engine using 


standardized fuels for comparison. 
Octane ratings were made only of 
Third Grade gasolines; virtually all 
the Regular grades as now supplied 
have octane ratings ranging from 69 
to 72, which is sufficiently high for all 
but a very few cars. 

The great majority of present-day 
gasolines are produced by the cracking 
process—a method of increasing the 
yield of gasoline from a given amount 
of petroleum by breaking down the 
heavier hydrocarbon molecules into 
lighter ones. The result is a less stable 


product than straight-run gasoline 
and, unless suitable stabilizers are 


added, a gummy residue may form. 
When burned, a gasoline with exces- 
sive gum will tend to clog up the 
valves and piston rings of the engine. 
Some brands of notably 
Tydol, have lubricating oil added to 
them, which not to be 
beneficial for ordinary driving pur- 
poses. Such gasolines are rated down 
accordingly. 

All samples reported on here were 
tested for sulphur; an 
amount is an indication of improper 
refining. Any sulphur in the gasoline 
will, when burned, change into oxides 
which combine with water to form sul- 
phur acids. Part of these corrosive 
acids will work into the lubricating oil 
and be carried to the bearings where 
corrosion can take place. 

Sulphur may be present in gasoline 
in two forms: “combined” and “free.” 
When gasoline is tested for corro- 
siveness by placing a polished copper 
strip in it (for a definite time at a 
specified temperature) any free sul- 
phur will corrode the copper strip, but 
combined sulphur (except certain com- 
pounds, such as hydrogen sulphide) 
will not. Thus, if the copper is cor- 
roded the gasoline would be listed as 
corrosive—it may attack the metals in 
the fuel and induction systems. How- 
ever, as indicated above, all com- 
bined sulphur can cause corrosion in 
the engine after it is burned; gasolines 
containing an appreciable amount of 
combined sulphur are therefore listed 
as having high potential corrosion. 
None of the samples tested showed free 
sulphur or acidity. 


What the Tests Showed 


HE tests showed that satisfactory 
Third Grade gasolines for all 
medium- and low-compression engines 
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are to be had in all the four areas 
from which samples were selected. 
The East and the West Coast offer a 
greater selection in this line than other 
areas, and on the whole, the Third 
Grade gasolines in the East were the 
best. The poor showing made by Third 
Grade gasolines in the Central States 
supports previous indications that 
there is considerable dumping of gas- 
olines with low octane numbers in that 
area. But there is some justification 
for this, inasmuch as less knocking 
would be experienced from cars driven 
in flat country. Gasolines which may 
be used with satisfaction on a level 
road can cause considerable knocking 
in hilly or mountainous territory. 

Only when gasoline gives a pro- 
nounced amount of knocking is it apt 
to be harmful to the engine. A gaso- 
line which gives a slight amount of 
knocking when the car is operating un- 
der a heavy load, climbing hills, etc., 
is being utilized more efficiently than 
one which does not knock under any 
circumstances. 

A rather large proportion of the 
samples showed some tendency to va- 
por lock. This is a particularly im- 
portant factor in summer driving and 
has become more important as the 
narrow radiators of modern cars have 
led to less efficient cooling of the fuel 
line and carburetor. 

As a rule, very little difficulty is 
experienced in starting the engine in 
summer weather. All the gasolines 
tested were satisfactory in this respect. 
Accelerating ability is also of less 
importance in the Summer. Samples 
below average in this respect are in- 
dicated in the ratings. 

All samples containing lead are so 
indicated. As in previous reports on 
gasoline, we continue to advise against 
the use of leaded gasolines where it is 
possible to purchase non-leaded grades 
of satisfactory quality. The addition 
of lead to gasoline can only increase 
the danger of breathing fumes from 
automobile exhausts. 

It is also known that unless the 
Ethyl fluid is properly compounded, 
the products of combustion may ac- 
tually be corrosive. (That is why, in 
testing motor oils for the development 
of corrosive properties, a non-leaded 
gasoline is always specified.) 

Prices are not given in each case 
because they vary greatly. They are 
greatly affected, of course, by state 
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taxes, and frequently reduced drastical- 


ly in regions where price wars are in. 


effect. Buy on the basis of price where 
the quality as indicated by the ratings 
is approximately equal. 





East 


Purchase price of Third Grade gasolines 
bought in this area ranged from 12.9¢ to 
13.9¢ per gallon. The Regular grades varied 
in price from 13.9¢ to 20¢. Regular grades 
of gasoline are now price-fixed in New Jersey 
at 15.9¢. 





Best Buys 
THIRD GRADE 
X-Cel (Pure Oil Co., Chicago). Octane 


rating 66. High quality. 

Rocor (Richfield Oil Corp., NYC). Con- 
tained lead. Octane rating 66. High quality. 

Gulf Traffic (Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh). Octane rating 65. High quality. 

Artex (American Oil Co., Baltimore). Oc 
tane rating 64, satisfactory except for some 
late model cars with high compression 
ratios. 

Sinclair Green (Sinclair Refining Co., 
NYC). Octane rating 63, satisfactory ex- 
cept for some late model cars. 

Cities Service (Cities Service Oil Co., 
NYC). Octane rating 62.5, satisfactory ex- 
cept for some late model cars. Good quality 
in other respects. 


Also Acceptable 
(In approximate order of merit) 
THIRD GRADE 


Capitol (Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia). Octane rating 64.5. Satisfactory 
quality. 


Texaco Indian (The Texas Co., NYC). 
Octane rating 64. 


REGULAR 


Gulf (Gulf Refining Co.). Contained lead. 
High quality. 

Flash (Richfield Oil Corp.). Contained lead. 
High quality. 

White Flash (Atlantic Refining Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Purol Pep (Pure Oil Co.). Contained lead. 
High quality. 

Koolmotor (Cities Service Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Sinclair (Sinclair Refining Co.). Contained 
lead. High quality. 

Mobilgas (Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp., NYC). 
Contained lead. High quality. 

Texaco Firechief (The Texas Co.). Con- 
tained lead. Quality satisfactory. 

Shell (Shell Eastern Petroleum Co., NYC). 
Contained lead. Quality satisfactory. 

Merit (Regal Oil Co., Elizabeth, N. J.). Con- 
tained lead. Slight tendency to vapor lock. 
A Regular gasoline selling at practically 
the same price as the Third Grades. A 
good buy. 

American (American Oil Co.). Some ten- 
dency to vapor lock. 

Sunoco (Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia). Some 
tendency to vapor lock. 

Tydol (Tide Water Oil Co., NYC). Con- 
tained lead. Apparent high gum content, 
probably due to the addition of lubricating 
oil which is of doubtful value. 


Not Acceptable 


Essolene Regular (Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.. NYC). Contained lead. Excessive 


gum content. 


White Third Grade (Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.). Octane rating 66. Excessive gum 
content. 





Central 


Purchase price of Third Grade gasolines 
bought in this area ranged from 16¢ to 18¢ 
per gallon. The Regular grades varied in 
price between 18¢ and 19¢, 


Best Buys 


THIRD GRADE 

Cities Service (Cities Service Oil Co.). 
Octane rating 56, somewhat low for high- 
compression engines. 

Phillips Unique (Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla.). Octane rating 56, 
somewhat low for high-compression en- 
gines. 

Renown (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago). Octane rating 56, somewhat low 
for high-compression engines. 


REGULAR 
Skelly Aromax (Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.). Contained lead. High quality. 
Purol Pep (Pure Oil Co.). Contained lead. 
Quality satisfactory. 


Also Acceptable 
(In order of merit) 
THIRD GRADE 


Multipower (Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio). 
Octane rating 51, too low for high-com- 
pression engines, Accelerating ability some- 
what below average. 

Royal (National Refining Co., Cleveland). 
Octane rating 55, somewhat low for high- 
compression engines. Acceleration fair. 
Some tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 


REGULAR 

Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Koolmotor (Cities Service Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Deep Rock (Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla.). Contained lead. High quality. 
Red Crown (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana). 
Contained lead. Accelerating ability some- 

what below average. 

Marathon (Ohio Oil Co.). Acceleration 
somewhat below average. Some tendency 
to dilute crankcase oil. 

Mobilgas (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. Some tendency to vapor lock. 


Not Acceptable 


Super Shell Regular (Shell Petroleum 
Corp.). Potential corrosion above accept- 
able limit. 

Metro Third Grade (Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co.). Octane rating 49, too low except for 
engines with very low compression ratios. 
Acceleration somewhat below average. 

White Rose Regular (National Refining 
Co.). Contained lead. Excessive tendency 
to vapor lock. Slight tendency to dilute 
crankcase oil. 

Silver Shell Third Grade (Shell Petroleum 
Corp.). Octane rating 54. Excessive ten- 
dency to vapor lock. 

Rock Island Regular (Rock Island Refin- 
ing, Duncan, Okla.). Contained lead. Bad 
tendency to vapor lock. Excessive potential 
corrosion. 

Skelly Powermax Third Grade (Skelly Oil 
Co.). Octane rating 47, too low except for 
engines with very low compression ratios. 
Acceleration only fair. Considerable ten- 
dency to dilute crankcase oil. 

X-Cel Third Grade (Pure Oil Co.). Octane 
rating 60, Tendency to vapor lock: Ten 
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dency to dilute crankcase oil. Potential 
corrosion above acceptable limit. 

D-X Regular (Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla.). Contained lead. Some 
tendency to vapor lock. Excessive gum. 

D-X Power Third Grade (Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp.). Octane rating 46, too 
low except for engines with very low com- 
pression ratios. 

Deep Rock Third Grade (Deep Rock Oil 
Corp.). Octane rating 56. Excessive ten- 
dency to vapor lock. 

Tydol Regular (Tide Water Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. Apparent excessive gum, prob- 
ably due to the addition of lubricating oil. 
Bad tendency to vapor lock. 


North Central 


Purchase price of Third Grade gasolines 
bought in this area ranged from 17.9¢ to 
18.2¢ per gallon. The rfegular grades varied 
in price between 20¢ and 20.2¢. 


Best Buys 


THIRD GRADE 

Metro (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). Octane 
rating 59.5, somewhat low but satisfactory 
except for engines with high compression 
ratios. 

Stanolind (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana). 
Octane rating 58, somewhat low but satis- 
factory except for engines with high com- 
pression ratios. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


THIRD GRADE 

Co-op (Midland Cooperative Wholesale, St. 
Paul). Octane rating 53, too low for high- 
compression engines. High quality in other 


respects. 

Farmers Union Full Power (Farmers 
Union Cooperative Oil Association, St. 
Paul). Octane rating 52. Good quality. 

Silver Shell (Shell Petroleum Corp.). Oc 
tane rating 53. Quality satisfactory. 

Texaco Indian (The Texas Co.). Octane 
rating 53. Acceleration somewhat below 
average. Some tendency to dilute crank- 
case oil. 

Barnsdall (Barnsdall Refining Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla.). Octane rating 54. Acceleration 
somewhat below average. Some tendency 
to dilute crankcase oil. 

Cities Service (Cities Service Oil Co.). Oc- 
tane rating 53. Acceleration somewhat be- 
low average. Considerable tendency to 
dilute crankcase oil. 


REGULAR 








Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Mobilgas (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Texaco Firechief (The Texas Co.). Con- 
tained lead. High quality. 

Skelly (Skelly Oil €o.). Contained lead. 
Good quality. 

Koolmotor (Cities Service Oil Co.). Con- 
tained lead. Good quality. 

B Square (Barnsdall Refining Corp.). Con- 


tained lead. Good quality. 

Purol Pep (Pure Oil Co.). Contained lead. 
Good quality. 

Red Crown (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana). 
Contained lead. Slight tendency to vapor 
lock. High quality in other respects. 

Farmers Union (Farmers Union I 
tive Oil Association). Contained 
Some tendency to vapor lock. Good qual- 
ity in other respects 

Super Shell (Shell Petroleum Corp.). Some 
tendency to vapor lock. Good quality in 


other respects. 
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Co-op (Midland Coo 
Contained lead. Acce 
low average. Some 
crankcase oil. 


Not Acceptable 


Phillips Unique Third Grade (Phillips 
Petroleum Co.). Octane rating 49, too low 
except for engines with very low com- 

ression ratios. Acceleration somewhat be- 
ow average. Slight tendency to dilute 
crankcase oil. 

Skelly Powermax Third Grade (Skelly Oil 
Co.). Octane rating 49, too low except for 
engines with very low compression ratios. 
Acceleration somewhat below average. 
Slight tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 

X-Cel Third Grade (Pure Oil Co.). Octane 
rating 45, too low except for engines with 
very low compression ratios. Acceleration 
somewhat below average. Some tendency 
to dilute crankcase oil. High gum content. 


rative Wholesale). 
eration somewhat be- 
tendency to dilute 





West 


Purchase price of Third Grade gasolines 
bought in this area ranged from 15¢ to 18¢ 
per gallon. The Regular grades varied in 
price between 15¢ and 19.5¢. 


Best Buys 


THIRD GRADE 

White Magic (Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los 
Angeles). Octane rating 60. Quality satis- 
factory. 

Rio Grande G Gas (Rio Grande Oil Co., 
Los Angeles). Octane rating 63. Slight 
tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 

Flash (Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles). 
Octane rating 63. Slight tendency to dilute 
crankcase oil. 


Flight (Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San 
Francisco). Octane rating 64.5. Accelera- 
tion below average. Some tendency to dilute 
crankcase oil. 

Texaco Indian (The Texas Co., Los An- 
geles). Octane rating 60. Acceleration 
somewhat below average. Some tendency 
to dilute crankcase oil. 

Hancock (Hancock Oil Co. of Calif., Long 
Beach, Calif.). Octane rating 69. Acceler- 
ation below average. Some tendency to 
dilute crankcase oil. 

General Metro (General Petroleum Corp. 
of Calif., Los Angeles). Octane rating 60. 
Acceleration somewhat below average. 
Some tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 
REGULAR 

Mohawk 75 (Mohawk Oil Co., 
Calif.). Purchase price, 15¢, 
those tested in the West. 
low average. 
spects, 





Bakersfield, 
lowest of 
Acceleration be- 
Good quality in other re- 


Mohawk Super (Mohawk Oil Co.), Con- 
tained lead. Acceleration below average. 
Some tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 

Red Lion (Gilmore Oil Co., Los Angeles). 
Contained lead. Quality satisfactory. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


THIRD GRADE 

White Gold (Associated Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco). Octane rating 61, somewhat low 
for latest model cars. Acceleration some- 
what below average. Slight tendency to 
dilute crankcase oil. 
REGULAR 

Flying A (Associated Oil Co.). 
lead. High quality. 

Texaco Firechief (The Texas Co.). 
tained lead. High quality. 

Union 76 (Union Oil Co. of Calif.). 
tained lead. High quality. 

Richfield Hi-Octane (Richfield Oil Corp.). 
Contained lead. High quality. 

Rio Grande Cracked (Rio Grande Oil 
Co.). Contained lead. Good quality. 

General Mobile (General Petroleum Corp. 
of Calif.). Contained lead. Some tendency 
to vapor lock. 


Not Acceptable 


Standard Unsurpassed (Standard Oil Co. 
of Calif.). Contained lead. Potential cor- 
rosion above acceptable limit. 

Gilmore Blu-Green Third Grade (Gilmore 
Oil Co. of Calif.). Octane rating 64.5. 
Potential corrosion above acceptable limit. 
Acceleration somewhat below average. 
Slight tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 

Wilshire Polly Regular (Wilshire Oil Co., 


Contained 
Con- 


Con- 


Los Angeles). Potential corrosion ex- 
cessive. 
Super Shell (Shell Oil Co., San Francisco). 
Contained lead. Potential corrosion ex- 
cessive. 


Hancock 5 Point (Hancock Oil Co. of 
Calif.). Contained lead. Bad tendency to 
vapor lock. Potential corrosion above ac- 
ceptable limit. 

Wilshire Hi-Octane Regular (Wilshire Oil 
Co.). Potential corrosion excessive. 

Economy Third Grade (Wilshire Oil Co.). 
Octane rating 68. Potential corrosion ex- 
cessive. Slight tendency to dilute crank- 
case oil. Acceleration below average. 

Green Streak Third Grade (Shell Oil Co.). 
Octane rating 65. Below average in accel- 
eration. Some tendency to dilute crank- 
case oil. Potential corrosion above accept- 
able limit. 

Golden Arrow Regular (Mohawk Oil Co.). 
Somewhat below average in acceleration. 
Some tendency to dilute crankcase oil. 
Bad tendency to vapor lock. Potential cor- 
rosion excessive. 


Summer Motor Oils 


Some hints and some re-listings 


u has made no new tests of sum- 
C mer motor oils this year. We 
believe that the great majority of our 
brand ratings of last year are still re- 
liable. 

We continue to recommend that 
complete changes of oil be made only 
twice a year (summer and winter). 


Keep the crankcase properly filled 
with a good grade of oil, and change 
with the seasons, when a light oil must 
be substituted for a heavy, or vice 
versa. 

Actual road tests with several makes 
of cars have shown that an increase 
in speed from 30 to 55 miles per hour 
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Correction: Irons 


HE following item was omitted 

from the listings of electric irons 
on page 162 of the 1938 Buying 
Guide. It is to be inserted as th: 
first “Best Buy.” Other ratings remain 
unchanged. 


Co-op Model 42C (National Coopera- 
tives, Inc., Chicago). Price in local 
cooperatives may vary from $6 to 
$7. 5 lb. 1,000 watts. Cork handle. 
Essentially the same as the Proctor 
Model 942. 











increases the oil consumption from 
about 21% to 20 times, depending on 
the make of car. In general, road tests 
have demonstrated that oil consump- 
tion about doubles when the speed is 
increased from 30 to 40 miles per 
hour. 

For a further discussion of motor 
oils, see the July 1937 CU Reports. 
For complete brand ratings refer to 
the 1938 Buying Guide. The “Best 
Buys” are re-listed 
venience. 


here for con- 


Best Buys 


(Prices given are for one quart) 


4) @ 4-Penn (A-Penn Oil Co., Butler, Pa.). 


13.6¢ in 2-gal. lots. 


Penn-Rad (Radbill Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia). 13.4¢ in 2-gal. lots. 
Travelene (Strauss Stores Corp., 


NYC). 16.4¢ in 2-gal. lots. 

Ward’s 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Supreme Quality (Montgomery 
Ward mail-order and retail stores). 
17¢ plus postage in 5-qt. lots. 

Co-op 100% Pennsylvania (for re- 
tail source in East, write Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, NYC). 
About 18¢ in 2-gal. lots. 

Penn-Co-op (for nearest distributor 
in Central States, write Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapo- 
lis). About 18¢ in 2-gal. lots. 

Good Penn (Western Auto Stores, 
Kansas City, Mo.). About 18¢ in 2- 
gal. lots. 

Firestone Penn-Sentinel (Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 
18.5¢ in 2-gal. lots. 

Bureau Penn (for nearest distributor 
write Cooperative GLF Farm Sup- 
plies, Ithaca, N. Y.). 19¢ in 2-gal. 
lots. 

Sears’ Cross Country (Sears Roe- 
buck retail stores). 20¢ in 5-qt. cans. 
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x The Press Boycotts CU x 


HEN an industry begins to call for 
Wit: own investigation things are 
getting interesting. The New York 
Daily News (largest circulation in 
America) recently startled the news- 
paper world by calling for a govern- 
mental investigation of the nation’s 
press. The News was provoked into this 
action by the apparently concerted 
slanders which have been and are being 
directed at President Roosevelt. 

The News points out that the news- 
papers “are accustomed to investi- 
gating all sorts of people and those 
people’s acts, and to printing their 
analyses of those people’s motives as 
frankly as the facts warrant. That is 
O.K. and a necessary public service.” 
But, the News continues, “in perform- 
ing this service many a newspaper's 
management comes to feel that it is... 
outside of the law.” 

The News suggests that an impartial 


investigation should determine whether 
or not the press is subject to the con- 
trol of a self-willed minority and, if 
so, just who these people are. One part 
of the investigation, adds the News, 
should concern itself with the facts on 
advertising control of newspapers. 

It is the latter point which is the 
particular concern of Consumers 
Union at this moment. CU can offer 
itself as a live (and growing) victim 
of advertising control of newspapers. 
As our members know by now, CU ad- 
vertisements have been refused by 
many of America’s “greatest” newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

Let the News, if it will, look into 
CU’s difficulties when it takes up the 
subject of a “kept” press..The censor- 
ship or boycott of CU advertising— 
organized, we have reason to believe, 
by advertisers—could hardly be more 
complete in Hitler’s Germany. 


* WILL CU MEMBERS FIGHT? x 


E hope some public agency ac- 
W cepts the challenge of the News 
to investigate the influence of adver- 
tisers on newspaper policies. If such 
an investigation ever comes, Con- 
sumers Union will bring forward its 
own evidence of such influence. 

That evidence will show how great 
American newspapers, as well as pow- 
erful national magazines, have tried to 
stifle a growing consumer movement. 

It will show how, under the pressure 
of advertisers, newspapers and maga- 
zines have refused to let CU tell the 
story of its work to the American pub- 
lic, how this refusal has barred not 
only the news columns to CU, but ad- 
vertising space for which CU has been 
willing to pay regular rates. 

By such tactics, the advertisers have 
tried to kill CU. They have failed. 
They have tried to stop its growth. 
But despite their efforts, nearly 65,000 
consumers have joined up in CU in two 
and a half years. That doesn’t mean 
their campaign isn’t effective, that it 
doesn’t hurt; it does. CU would have 
more than 100,000 members today if it 
did not have to fight an advertising 
boycott. 

Frankly, we don’t think any govern- 
ment agency will buck the power of the 


American press to the extent of doing 
anything about it. The people who can 
really do something about it are CU’s 
members. Nobody can stop word-of- 
mouth advertising. And there is a chal- 
lenge to every CU member. 

We urge you to show the press that 
it can’t keep American consumers from 
knowing the truth about advertising 
and advertised products. Spread the 
truth about CU—bring in the members 
that advertisers try to keep out. Let 
every member himself answer the chal- 
lenge of the advertisers by bringing at 
least one more member into CU. 


VE re 


CONSUMERS UNION | 
55 Vandam St., N. Y. C. 

I'll help you do something about 
the advertising boycott. 

Here’s $3* and a new member: 


| 
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* $2.50 for a year’s subscription tu the | 
Reports (plus Annual Buying Gu fle), | 





* Low Prices for Back Issues 


Members who wish to complete their files of CU Reports... 
Members who want to give friends issues covering special sub- 


jects... 


Members who feel (as many do) that a complete set of CU Reports 
makes a unique and valuable gift . . . 


You are invited to take advantage of the reduced prices at which 
CU is now offering its remaining copies of back issues.* 

Vol. 1 (8 issues, May—December, 1936) ..... . $1.00 

Vol. 2 (10 issues, January—December, 1937) . . . . $1.50 

Any 5 of the above issues ..........4+.2.+++ 8.75 


All back issues to date (May, 1936—June, 1938) 


. - $4.00 


Individual back copies are available, as usual, at 25¢ each. 


CU binders may be had for 60¢ apiece. If you order all of the back 
copies at $4.00, they will be delivered with two binders for $1 extra. 


* Stocks of several issues (October and December, 1937, particularly) are 
nearly exhausted. No further printing will be made. 


MAY, 1936 
Women's hosi (inexpensive), Alka-Seltzer, Toilet Soaps, 
Cereals, Lead Toys, Grade A and B Milk, Toothbrushes. 
JUNE 
1936 Automobiles, Gasolines, Baking Industry, Moth 
Seeds, Meat, 


Preventives, ba Soup, Vegetable 
Anacin & Baume Bengue. 
JULY 


Mechanical Refrigerators, Bathing Suits, Used Cars, Motor 
Oil, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 


AUGUST 
Heating Equipment, Hosiery (medium priced), Bread, 
Laundry Soaps, Meat Quality, Coney Island (bacterial 
tests), Black List of Drugs and Cosmetics. 
SEPTEMBER 


Men's & Women’s Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Women’s Coats, 
Hot-Water Bottles, Rubbers, Building a Cooperative. 


OCTOBER 


Dentifrices, Men's Shirts, Electric Shavers, Coal and Oil, 
Anti-Freezes, Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials, Canned 
Peas & Apricots. 


NOVEMBER 


Radios, Children’s Shoes, Electric Toasters, Motor Oils, 
Baking Powder, 1937 Automooiles (preliminary), Wines 


& Champagne. 
DECEMBER 
Vacuum Cleaners, Mineral-Oil Nose Drops, Electric trons, 
Fountain Pens, Woolen Blankets, Snow Suits, Tomato 
Juice, Vitamins. 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1937 


Men’s Suits, Shaving Aids, Coughs & Colds, Hand Lo- 
tions, Men's Socks, Maple Syrup, Children’s Underwear & 


Sleeping Suits. 
MARCH 

Automobiles (low and medium priced), Muslin Sheets, 
Face Powders, Flour, Canned Asparagus & Cherries. 

APRIL 
Aminopyrine, Cold Creams, Men’s Shirts, Radios (medium 
and high priced), Growing Vegetables, Automobiles 
(higher-priced). 

MAY 


Trailers, Washing Machines, Fresh Fruits & Vegetables, 
Moth Preparations, Garden Pests, Constipation. 

JUNE 
Large Cameras, House Dresses, Flashlights, Shoe Whiten- 
ers, Radio Tubes, Sanitary Napkins, Poison Ivy, Canned 
Peaches & Tomatoes, Constipation (cont'd). 

JULY 
Miniature Cameras, Electric Fans, Gasolines, Golf Balls, 
Tennis Balls & Rackets, ice Boxes, Bathing Suits, Motor 
Oils, Constipation (cont'd). 

AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
Mechanical Refrigerators, :ce Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, Inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric Clocks, 
Constipation (cont'd). 
OCTOBER 

Price-Fixing, Women's Slips, Household Oils, Auto 
Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, Constipation (cont'd). 


NOVEMBER 


Life Insurance, Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, Men's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines, Canned 


Pears, Grade ling. 
DECEMBER 
Electric Shavers, Neckties, Lipsticks, 1938 Automobiles 


(preliminary), Life Insurance, Cigars, Toys, Dolls, Chem- 
istry Sets, Mechanical Toothbrushes, Radios, Canned 
Baked Beans & Salmon. 


JANUARY, 1938 


Lisle & Rayon Stockings, Houses (first of a series), Men's 
Shirts & Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins, Life Insurance. 


FEBRUARY 


1938 Automobiles (ratings), Houses (community, site & 
plan), Life Insurance, Vitamins A & D. 


MARCH 


Coffee, Razor Blades, Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, 
Life insurance, Women’s Shorts, Canned Corn, Grade 
Labeling, Vacuum Cleaners, Houses (the building industry). 


APRIL 


Tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric Heating Pads, Mat- 
tresses, Radio Antennas, Life Insurance, Houses (build- 
ing materials), Chain Store Workers. 


MAY 


Permanent Waves, Endocreme, Waffle trons, Fresh Fruits 
& Vegetables, Razor Blades, Canned Peas & Apricots, 
Bicycles & Velocipedes, Springs & Pillows, Houses (in- 
terior finishes). 

JUNE 


Canned Dog Foods, Mechanical Refrigerators, 
Fruits & String Beans, Men’s Handkerchiefs, Cleansing 
Tissues, Life Insurance, Houses (protection), Meat Grad- 
ing, Fresh Fruits & Vegetables. 

(All issues also contain reports on the labor conditions 
under which various of the products are made.) 


Canned 


CONSUMERS UNION 
55 VANDAM ST., N. Y. C. 


Please send me back copies as in- 
dicated. I enclose: 


C) $1 for all 1936 issues. 
C) $1.50 for all 1937 issues. 


(1) $.75 for the following five 1936 or 
1937 issues: 





C) $4 for all back issues to date. 


[) $5 for all back issues plus two 
binders 
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Refrigerator 
Workers 


— average wage for the men who 
make refrigerators is about 60¢ an 
hour in union shops, or $24 for a 40- 
hour week. In non-union factories the 
pay may go as low as 35¢ or 40¢. 

A number of different unions, both 
AFL and CIO, have organized portions 
of the workers in the industry, and at 
least four of the larger manufactur- 
ers operate under union contracts. 
These are Crosley, Fairbanks Morse, 
General Electric and Kelvinator. 


Crosley—Once anti-union, this com- 
pany now operates under a contract 
with the International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers (AFL). 


Electrolux — The manufacturer, 
Servel, Inc., has been fighting unioni- 
zation for almost a year, but consid- 
erable headway has been made by 
the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (CIO). President Louis 
Ruthenburg of Servel is an important 
figure in the notorious National Metal 
Trades Association, which has taken 
a foremost role in industrial espion- 
age. Under a_ recent intermediate 
NLRB report, the company was or- 
dered to reinstate 18 workers fired for 
union activity. A company union 
known as the Servel Employes Asso- 
ciation, ostensibly set up to “coordi- 
nate athletics and similar morale- 
building activities,” is supported in 
a rather unusual way: it annually re- 
ceives about $14,000 from operation 
of eating stands within the plant. 


Fairbanks Morse—Both the com- 
pany and the union (UERMW) report 
that collective bargaining has been 
successful in the Indianapolis plant. 
W. Paul Jones, general manager, says 
that the minimum hourly rate for pro- 
duction workers is 40¢ and that the 
average is 58¢. The 40-hour week pre- 
vails, with time and one-half being 
paid for overtime. “Our relations with 
our workers and with the union in par- 
ticular have always been on a most 
open and satisfactory basis in all re- 
spects,” Mr. Jones writes. 


Frigidaire—Made by General Mo- 
tors, which has bargained with the 
UERMW for the past three years and 
pays fairly good wages. There is no 
contract, however. 
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General Electric—Parts for GE 
refrigerators are manufactured in a 
number of plants throughout the coun- 
try. All of the factories are included 


in the national agreement between 
General Electric and the UERMW. 


Minimum wages are 55¢ an hour; the 
average is about 76¢. 

Kelvinator—tThe plant of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. at Wyoming, Mich.. 
is covered by an agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
Hiring rates are 50¢ an hour for wo- 
men, 60¢ for men; minimum rates are 
5¢ higher, and in some departments 
are as much as 85¢ to $1. The work 
week is 40 hours, and time and one- 
half is paid for overtime. Seniority 
must be observed in layoffs. 

Norge—tThe Norge division of Borg- 
Warner Corp. has also been organized 
by the UAW. 

Stewart-W arner—The company 
has thus far been successful in a bit- 
ter campaign to prevent unionization. 

W estinghouse—Although there is 
no contract covering refrigerator work- 
ers in this company, verbal recogni- 
tion was given to the UERMW as the 
result of a strike in 1934. Wages are 
fairly good. 





Perspiration 
Suppressors 


INCE the publication of the 1938 

Buying Guide, one of our textile 
consultants has contributed an interest- 
ing item to our knowledge of perspira- 
tion suppressors. 

Comparisons were made between the 
Mum paste-type suppressor and the 
Odorono liquid type to ascertain their 
weakening effect on fabrics. Samples 
of the two types were applied liberally 
to pieces of cotton, rayon and silk, and 
allowed to remain on the fabrics for 
24 hours at a temperature of approxi 
mately 90°F. The materials were then 
given a mild laundering and subjected 
to bursting strength tests. 

The cream type (incorporating such 
agents as benzoic acid) had no effect 
on the strength of the cloth; but the 
liquid type (containing aluminum 
chloride) caused a _ reduction in 
strength of over 60 per cent. 

CU members might do well to re- 
member this test before putting on 
their favorite dresses directly after an 
application of Odorono. 
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The “Twenty Payment Life” 


A turther article in CU’s series of an- 


alyses and comparisons of Policies 


EW people regard life insurance 
} peal 0. as banks engaged in 
banking operations. Asked to mention 
a large financial institution, the aver- 
age individual unhesitatingly names 
such giants as the Chase National and 
the National City Bank. It causes no 
little surprise when he learns that the 
largest financial institution in the 
world is not a bank but an insurance 
company—the Metropolitan Life. 

To the layman brought up in the 
belief that life insurance is a benevo- 
lent institution, it is most disconcert- 
ing to learn that investment bankers 
prize it is as the most important large- 
scale market for the disposal of bonds. 
If our insurance companies are fail- 
ing in their obligation to provide pro- 
tection for “widows and orphans,” 
they are more than succeeding in sup- 
plying an endless stream of ready 
capital for our railroads and public 
utilities. 

In the ceaseless efforts of the com- 
panies to get the policyholder to pile 
up ever larger reserves to feed their 
banking operations, lies the failure of 
life insurance to insure. 

Most insurance estates crumble be- 
cause the public has been oversold 
with costly investment policies. The 
$110,000,000,000 of protection and 
savings policies in force is too great 
a burden for policyholders to carry. 
The tremendous amount of insurance 
lapsed and surrendered every year can 
be understood only in the light of the 
banking operations of our insurance 
companies. For the majority of pol- 
icies sold are designed to get the in- 
surance companies out of the insurance 
business into banking. And these same 
policies, which ease them into bank- 
ing, force the policyholder into the 
insurance business. 

All policies—except term—rigidly 
combine insurance protection with sav- 
ings, the protection in the contract 
decreasing as the savings element or 
reserve increases. Fewer people would 
buy cash-value contracts if they were 
aware of the nature of the policy. For 
if policies were peddled for what they 


are—investment trust certificates with 
decreasing insurance—the likelihood 
of sales would be cut sharply. 

The average individual’s income is 
hardly sufficient to meet his current 
needs, let alone to finance railroads 
and public utilities. 


—— the goal of the companies 
is to pile up bigger and bigger 
reserves, the approach to the policy- 
holder must not reveal their banking 
and investment ambitions. The appeal 
must be made in terms of the policy- 
holder’s needs—as outlined by the 
company. Few people, of course, will 
deny that they should provide some 
protection for their dependents. But 
the contract finally chosen, for the 
most part, will be determined by the 
company. 

Thus a prospect will be told that 
while he might consider term insur- 
ance, it is rather difficult to get; and 
even if it were easy to get he wouldn't 
want it because it is temporary pro- 
tection; and even if it could be pur- 
chased in a permanent form it should 
be shunned because the cost becomes 
prohibitive. Then, after persuading 
the prospect to reject renewable term 
because of premiums that become 
“prohibitive” in later years, it takes 
little additional persuasion to get him 
to avoid policies on which premiums 
become “burdensome” in later years. 
And so, to prove that “there is a pol- 
icy to fit every need,” the prospect is 
offered a 20-payment life. 

He is told that this contract will pro- 
vide protection throughout his life and 
be completely paid up in 20 years. It is 
admitted, of course, that during the 
20 years, a higher level premium will 
be required than for an ordinary life 
policy. But these overpayments, it is 
pointed out, will create large savings. 
At the end of 20 years they will be 
enough to pay the cost of insurance 
for the rest of his life—right on 
through to age 96. 


| pac a 20-payment life policy 
and discover for yourself if, by 
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buying such a contract, you will have 
insurance for the rest of your life, be 
paid up in 20 years, avoid increasing 
costs, and always have a backlog of 
savings available. 

Examine, for example, the 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy of the New England 
Mutual, issued at age 35, for a pre- 
mium of $36.70 per thousand. The 
important factors to be kept in mind 
are the increasing reserve or self- 
insurance, the amount at risk with the 
company, and the actual charge made. 


ANALYSIS OF A 20-PAYMENT LIFE 


POLICY 
Age 35 Amount $1,000 
(“Normal cost” in the table below repre- 


sents actual amount necessary to pay for 
company’s risk according to the American 


Experience Table of Mortality. “Reserve 
value” means policyholder’s accumulation 
of over-payments or savings). 
Com- ReE- 

NorMAL PANY'S SERVE Po .icy 
ACE Cost Risk Value YEAR 
35 $ 8.50 $ 978.00 $2200 1 
36 8.43 955.28 44.72 2 
37 8.35 931.80 68.20 3 
38 8.29 907.54 92.46 4 
39 8.22 882.48 11752 6COS 
40 8.14 856.60 143.40 6 
45 7.73 713.76 286.24 ll 
50 7.30 545.89 454.11 16 
55 6.83 378.82 621.18 21 
60 8.34 321.87 678.13 26 
65 10.35 265.73 734.27 31 
70 12.82 213.18 786.82 36 
75 15.20 165.99 834.01 41 
80 17.18 122.58 877.42 46 
85 18.90 82.68 917.32 51 
90 21.36 48.42 951.58 56 
91 21.96 42.51 957.49 57 
92 23.20 37.69 962.31 58 
93 23.63 33.17 966.83 59 
94 24.23 29.13 970.87 60 
95 0 0 1,000.00 61 


In this contract, you will notice, 
you never have $1,000 of insurance; 
with the first large premium payment 
you create a reserve, or self-insur- 
ance, that decreases the company’s net 
risk. And for the $978 of protection 
supplied by the company, your actual 
cost is $8.50. But for the $22 of self- 
insurance, you have to pay $22. These 
two charges, plus the charge for over- 
head, etc., make up the premium— 
$36.70. 

The purpose of insurance is to shift 
the risk of individual loss to the group. 
In this way the individual risk is cer- 
tain but very small. The company, by 
shifting the risk back to the individual, 
skyrockets his cost and defeats this 
purpose. Unless the company does this, 
unless the policyholder is forced to 
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build up reserves, there will be noth- 
ing available for the company with 
which to engage in banking. 


T age 35, $1,000 of insurance pur- 
A chased on the One-Year Renewable 
Term plan would cost $8.82. But in- 
surance purchased under renewable 
term plans requires increasing pre- 
miums: the cost goes up annually. At 
age 45 the cost for $1,000 of term in- 
surance will have increased to $11.60. 
One of the reasons advanced for buy- 
ing a 20-payment life policy is that 
you avoid the increasing costs that 
come with advancing age. Let us see 
if you do. 

Referring to the chart you discover 
that at age 45 you are being charged 
$7.73. This is actually less than the 
charge made the first year. But in this 
policy you do not get permanent in- 
surance; it constantly decreases. By 
the llth year the protection has de- 
creased to $713.76. That is all the in- 
surance your $7.73 is buying. By di- 
viding the net risk into its cost, you 
discover a rate-per-thousand of $10.83 
—an increase. of $2.14 over the cost 
at age 35. 

After age 60 the cost for insurance 
begins to mount rapidly. This is fully 
indicated in the 20-payment life by 
the constant increase of actual cost for 
a net risk that constantly decreases. 
At age 94 the cost is $24.23 for $29.13 
of net protection. 

Regardless of the type of contract 
purchased or the age at which it is 
bought, the increasing cost for insur- 
ance cannot be avoided. 


—_ claim that the policy will pro- 
vide insurance throughout life is 
equally untrue. A glance down the 
column headed “Company’s Risk” re- 
veals how rapidly the company is get- 
ting out of insurance into banking. 
By the 18th year the policyholder is in 
the insurance business more than his 
company ; more of the death claim that 
year would be paid by himself than 
by his company. 

Now what about the claim that after 
20 premium payments the policy will 
be “all paid up?” In the 21st year, 
when the policy is supposed to be paid 
up, the chart reveals a cost of $6.83 
for $378.82 of protection. But, it is 
argued, the company pays that; the 
policyholder is not required to lay 
out any more money. Only the unwary 


will accept this conclusion, will as- 
sume that because premium payments 
stop, costs stop, too. 

If the policyholder were to with- 
draw his large reserve and invest it, 
it would earn interest. When he leaves 
it on deposit with the company, the 
company earns the interest. The policy- 
holder, therefore, is contributing to 
the company the interest-worth of his 
large cash value. It would be well to 
quote again the words of Joseph B. 
Maclean, Assistant Actuary of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York: 

“It is evident that part of the cost 
where the policy has a cash surrender 
value is represented by interest on that 
value. . .. The company actually holds 
the amount of the cash value, and 
earns interest upon it which is not paid 
to the policyholder. The insured there- 
fore pays over the interest on his cash 
value just as clearly as if he held the 
cash value himself, earned interest on 
it and paid the interest to the com- 
pany.” 

A 20-payment life policy is not paid 
up in 20 years, or at any other time. 


T is a common thing today for an 
I individual to be unemployed at 55; 
modern industry has little use for the 
older worker. It is likewise a common 
thing for the unemployed individual 
to resort to the savings in his life in- 
surance policy. To do so, he must bor- 
row from his beneficiary who, at his 
death, will receive only the net pro- 
tection. Moreover, he will have to pay 
6% interest to the company. A loan 
of $621 (cash value of the paid-up 
policy) will require an annual inter- 
est payment of $37.26. And this for 
a contract that will provide but $379 
of protection to his dependents. 

If death occurs at that time, the 
policyholder’s insurance rate will have 
been $98 a thousand. The only way 
he can avoid paying interest is by sur- 
rendering his policy and destroying 
his insurance estate. 

Had the policyholder purchased re- 
newable term and kept savings sepa- 
rate from insurance, at age 55 he 
would have had free cash AND $1,000 
of insurance. Utilization of his sepa- 
rate savings would not affect or de- 
crease the insurance purchased under 
the term plan; the $21.08 cost for a 
$1,000 policy would be far easier to 
pay than the $37.26 cost for $379 of 


insurance. 
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The State of the Union 


«++ @s presented by CU°s President, Colston 


E. Warne, 


u has vitality. This is attested not 
only by its increase in member- 
ship and by the size of this gathering, 
but is also shown by the vigor of at- 
tacks made upon us by publishers 
who have dubbed us “termites” under- 
mining the American home. It is dem- 
onstrated by the letters of interested 
thousands, which have all but deluged 
the staff. It is evidenced by inquiries 
from foreign countries, asking how to 
establish similar organizations. 

But most of all, it is indicated by 
the launching of Western Consumers 
Union, the first regional division of 
CU. Robert Brady, Chairman of our 
western organization, has just wired 
us: “Greetings from Western Consum- 
ers Union. Our membership approach- 
ing first thousand after but two months 
membership work. Union, coopera- 
tive, professional and educational re- 
ception excellent. Medical, scientific 
and publicity committees being set up 
and speakers bureau organized. Hope 
for at least six thousand members 
within year, thereby doubling Con- 
sumers Union membership on Pacific 
Coast. Currently swamped with new 
members replying to requests for in- 
formation, data, speakers.” 

The development of other regional 
divisions will await the results of this 
first effort. 

Perhaps it would be well to clarify 
at this point the attitude of our organi- 
zation toward the rapidly developing 
consumers cooperative movement of 
America. The various aspects of our 
work have brought us into a close and 
friendly relationship with the coopera- 
tives. We have every reason to believe 
that this will be enduring. We have, 
as you know, sought to rate coopera- 
tive products in the Reports along with 
other goods, with complete impar- 
tiality. And the cooperative movement 
has welcomed our testing. 

Within the past year, the Consum- 
ers Technical Institute has been devel- 
oped as a tax-exempt technical re- 
search organization which will take 
over much of our testing work. We 
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believe that it will be possible for the 
Consumers Technical Institute to ren- 
der special testing services to non- 
profit organizations, including coop- 
eratives, to assist them in providing 
consumer goods of high quality. 

The American cooperative move- 
ment has long been faced with the 
problem of spurious organizations. We 
are finding a somewhat parallel de- 
velopment. Magazines are beginning 
to crop up, run either as private busi- 
ness ventures or as house organs for 
chain stores, which are labelled as 
consumer magazines. Other efforts of 
this nature have been straight business 
ventures posing as testing agencies. 
One in the Midwest recently opened 
up from a public stenographer’s ad- 
dress. 

Consumers Union, of course, would 
have little reason to object if the chain 
stores or any other business group 
frankly came out with their magazines, 
accurately labelled for what they are. 
We do object, and object strenuously, 
to the development of underhanded 
“company unions” by which consum- 
ers are drawn into activities which are 
thought to be free of partisan influ- 
ence. To those who feel that at this 
time anything which will encourage 
consumer organization is to the good, 
our answer is that in this formative 
period it is exceedingly important that 
democracy — and integrity — be pre- 
served. 


NOTHER important aspect of our 
A work has been in the field of leg- 
islation. I confess that I marvel at the 
ability of the limited staff to develop 
and maintain effectively such a wide 
front of activity. It was through Con- 
sumers Union’s sponsorship that Rep- 
resentative Coffee of Washington in- 
troduced a really effective food, drugs 
and cosmetics bill in an effort to off- 
set the Copeland Bill. We have been 
active in defending consumers’ in- 
terests before the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. We have participated in 
a Washington delegation to protest 


against advances in living costs. In 
the New York State Legislature we 
have backed the Brenner bill, a re- 
vision of the Coffee bill applicable 
to state needs. In New York City we 
have been actively working for an 
ordinance requiring all meats to be 
sold by grade. 

In the future, we feel that of neces- 
sity we will be compelled to go into 
the problem of the protective tariff, 
a matter vitally affecting the consum- 
ers pocketbook. Our opposition to 
price-fixing and sales taxes must not 
only continue, but be carried on more 
vigorously. 

One issue which has come to the 
fore during the past year is that of 
the consumer boycott. The plundering 
expeditions of fascist powers in Eu- 
rope and Asia are not to be ignored 
by a democratic organization con- 
cerned with the consumer’s interest. 
Though our membership was far from 
unanimous on the subject of alcoholic 
beverage reports, I am sure that it is 
strongly in agreement with the strong 
anti-fascist stand that has been taken. 

Yet on the question of the boycott 
of goods from fascist countries we 
have again met a sharply divided opin- 
ion. This division has arisen in part 
from the fact that, in the case of silk 
hosiery, American labor is used in the 
manufacturing process. It has also 
arisen from certain peace groups 
which have held that a consumer boy- 
cott would pave the way to war. 

Consumers Union has taken the 
stand that its first obligation is to give 
its members the facts on products of 
interest to our members. Since many 
are interested in the quality of substi- 
tutes for boycotted goods, we have 
published tests in this field. Moreover, 
we have in all cases tried our best to 
identify the origin point of goods. We 
have supplemented this procedure by 
publishing the pros and cons of the 
hosiery boycott. 

This policy of giving the facts and 
allowing our members to use their 
judgment is an essential basis to our 
successful operation. In our reports on 
labor standards we have sought not 
to become involved in the CIO-AFL 
fight. We let the facts concerning la- 
bor conditions speak for themselves 
in our report on each article although 
we are clear in adhering to our belief 
that the consumer should weigh this 
factor in his purchasing. 
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The Staff Reports 


NOW IT’S THE LAW 


ENATOR Roya S. CopeLanp is dead. But the Food and 
Drug Bill bearing his name is not. By one of those 
peculiar ironies of life and legislation, the Senator died just 
eight days before the bill he had worked on for five years 
became law. It was signed by the President on June 25th— 
thirty-two years, almost to the day, after the passage of 
the first national pure food and drugs act. 

Does the enactment of the new law represent victory or 
defeat for consumers? The answer is “neither.” The new 
law does, in certain particulars, present some advance- 
ment over the old. Cosmetics, for example, for the first 
time are subjected to a degree of regulation. On the other 
hand, the late Senator’s handiwork certainly does not in- 
corporate in acceptable form most of the important pro- 
tective measures for which consumers have been working, 
And it does incorporate sections definitely intended to pro- 
tect manufacturers and advertisers against effective control. 
Business has greeted the passage of the bill with mingled 
relief and pleasure. 

Consumers Union has not yet had time to analyze the 
law in detail as it now stands (with the exception of some 
sections, it will not go into effect for another year). The 
National Lawyers Guild Committee on Consumer and Co- 
operative Organizations, of which Mr. A. J. Isserman 
(CU’s counsel) is chairman, is preparing a detailed analy- 
sis, and at a later date we will publish the findings. 

But even a limited study brings to light certain defects 
of the law which are of outstanding significance from the 
consumer point of view. 

Its most dangerous weakness lies in provisions which 
jeopardize the enforcement of regulations set up by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for it is around these regulations 
that true consumer-protection must be built. The vicious 
court review section (see June Reports) was modified, as 
we predicted it might be. And the modification indicates 
that legislators are beginning to have a wholesome respect 
for the power of consumer groups, who had unanimously 
condemned this section. 

But the modification is not so important as it first ap- 
pears, and as it was first heralded. Persons seeking an 
injunction to restrain the enforcement of regulations are 
now told to go to the circuit courts of appeal, of which 
there are less than a dozen, instead of to any one of the 
85 district courts. But those acquainted with the character 
of the circuit courts will question that this represents a 
great gain for consumers. 

The circuit courts are recognized to be the most reaction- 
ary section of the federal judiciary system. A large num- 
ber of the judges are one-time corporation lawyers, long 
on the bench. In general, their decisions have been noto- 
riously sympathetic to business as opposed to public in- 
terest, and there is no reason to believe that they will be 
otherwise in the field of food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The law requires also that regulations shall be con- 
clusive if supported by “substantial evidence”—the catch 





lying in the word “substantial.” The findings of most 
administrative bodies are conclusive if supported by evi- 
dence with no stipulation that it be “substantial.” And 
even with such a provision the courts frequently demand 
a preponderance of evidence. This one word—not acci- 
dentally chosen, you may be sure—gives those courts 
sympathetic to business full freedom to disregard or mini- 
mize the importance of the evidence brought forth by the 
Secretary. 

In addition, the new law puts no restrictions upon the 
hearings that the Secretary may be forced to hold. It still 
provides that the Secretary “upon the application of any 
interested industry or substantial portion thereof” shall 
hold a public hearing upon any preposal to issue, amend 
or repeal any of his regulations. So the Food and Drug 
Administration is faced with the possibility of finding itself 
on an unceasing merry-go-round. Necessarily, a large part 
of the Administration’s funds and forces would be tied up 
in hearings, and the enforcement of important sections of 
the law would be held at a standstill 

Consumers would indeed be unrealistic to assume that 
the new law will provide them with the protection they 
need. But the fact that it is law is no cause for abandoning 
the fight now for decent food and drug legislation. 

Consumers Union plans to introduce strengthening 
amendments at the next session of Congress, and is antici- 
pating the help and cooperation of other consumer organi- 
zations in working for their adoption. We hope to initiate 
and participate actively in a drive to increase the appro- 
priation of the Food and Drug Administration, now sadly 
hampered by lack of funds. Adequate funds are as essen- 
tial to effective protection as a good law. 

Consumers must work for improved state food, drug and 
cosmetic laws. One reason the passage of the Copeland 
bill was so welcome to the industries affected is that they 
believe it will forestall new and effective state laws. Con- 
sumers should go into action and show them that this 
belief is a delusion. 

In one or two states consumers have already succeeded 
in pushing good laws through their legislatures. It is up 
to the consumers in other states to do likewise. 
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